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blasts of wind that went howling over his head 
| brought no other sound. Had the keeper and the 
gillies returned from the glen, then, satisfied with 
the results of the watching; and had his uncle 
gone away back to the hillside with the knowledge 
that soon a summons for day-poaching would be 
| out against’ him ? 
Andrew Ross raised his head a little bit and lis- 
tened intently. ‘Then he ventured a little further, 
| until at length, with the greatest caution, he could 
| just look over the edge of one of the boulders. 


For the Companion. 


THE BLACK BOTHY. 
A Highland Tale, by William Black. 
IN Five CuapTrers.—Cuap. IL. 
The Retreat. 
The first glance around this hiding-place had 


shown him that neither roe nor hares had been 
left for him there by his uncle; but it was not un- 








til his eyes had got accustomed to his surround- 
ings—to this little dell of boulders and bracken 
and heather—that he observed, on the top of one 
of the stones, a tiny piece of folded paper. This 
he instantly opened, and found written on it the 
single word ‘*Wait.” 

Then he understood. No doubt his uncle had 
been successful, and was only allowing the day- 
light to wane still further, for satety’s sake, before 
bringing the game to Andrew Ross’s place of con- 
cealment. There was nothing for it but toobey in 
patience that monosyllabic injunction. And yet, 
despite himself, the lad grew anxious and restless. 

It was a wild-looking evening. Every minute 
the gusts that came tearing down from the moun- 
tain ravines to go howling along the empty glens 
below seemed to increase in force, and there was 
every promise of a tempestuous night. 

No doubt, he said to himself, if he were once 
struggling under the load of a roebuck or some 
three or four mountain-hares,—and having, be- 
sides, the roughest of country to get over at the 
same time,—this nervousness would disappear; 
hut in the meantime, it must be confessed, he did 
not feel at all comfortable, and again and again 
he impatiently peered over the boulders—only to 
find before him the same stretch of heathery hill- 
side, leading away down to a ravine where the 
swollen waters of the Allt-cr6m were noisily 
brawling. 

Then suddenly, in this gloomy twilight, he made 
out in the distance the figure of a man, coming 
rapidly along by the outskirts of the young birch- 
trees that fringed the sides of the ravine. It was 
the figure of a tall man, and he seemed to’be car- 
rying something slung over his shoulder; another 
second or two of anxious observation, and now 
the lad Ross knew that for certain that this was 
his uncle, and was almost convinced that he was 
bringing a roebuck. 

Then all his nervousness vanished. He bethought 
him only of the hard fight across the hills under 
this heavy weight. He was anxious to get away 
before the darkness of night came on; once up on 
the hills above the loch, he would be able to find 
his way well enough. 

Nor did he stop to ask himself whether this roe- 
buck that was now being brought him did not be- 
long strictly and morally to Lord Etherick ; and 
indeed that was a question that might have puz- 
zled a more subtle casuist, for in these altitudes 
the roe-deer are mere fleeting summer visitors, 
sometimes remaining in the woods for only a day 
or two, sometimes for a month or two, but always 
returning to their homes in the lower valleys be- 
fore the coming of winter. 

Red Duncan was now coming rapidly but cau- 
tiously near, keeping always by the birch-trees, so 
that he should not be observed from the other side 
of the glen. Andrew had got his coil of rope pre- 
pared; he was ready to sling the deer over his 
shoulders at a moment’s notice. 

Suddenly there was a sharp whistle, that sound- 
ed strangely distinct even in the howling of these 
mountain gusts. He saw his uncle stop and look 
behind him. At the same minute—to his inex- 
pressible alarm—he beheld two figures emerge 
from the thicket of birch-trees, clambering up into 
the open; and he heard one of them call out, in 
loud and bantering tones,— 

“No so fast, my man! It’s you, Donnacha 
Rua, is it? Ye needna go so fast; you'll be soon 
enough in Inverness jail!” 

The wind was blowing toward him; he heard 
the raucous tones of the man’s voice, and well he 
knew the voice to be the voice of Big Murdoch. 
With his heart beating swiftly with fear and ap- 


prehension, he hid down among the rocks and | 
bushes ; never hare lay closer. He scarcely dared | 
If they were to discover him, that 
would only make the evidence against Red Dun- 


to breathe. 


There was no one there. 


The gloomy and dark- 
ening landscape was empty. Finally, having as- 
sured himself that the coast was clear, he slipped 
out of his hiding-place, made his way down 
through the bushes by which he had come up, 
waded knee-deep across the stream rather than 
make himself conspicuous by crossing the foot- 
bridge, and with such speed as was possible—for 
a kind of terror haunted him—followed the wind- 
ings of the stream until, in the deepening gloom, 
he could vaguely make out before him the wide 
waters of Loch Etherick. 

And yet it was not any terror for himself that 
haunted him; it was the dread of what might hap- 
pen to his uncle. Would they take him to the 
county police-office in Inverness ? would they im- 
prison him in the jail—in the great red building 
known as the Castle? would his name be in the 
newspapers, so that every one should know? And 
all this shame to befall him because he had taken 
pity on a poor widow woman—his own sister-in- 
law. 

It seemed hard that his uncle’s good-nature 
should have brought this trouble on him. What 
would his master, Col. Graham, say? Would he 
keep in his employment a man who had been con- 
victed of poaching? And then there was no doubt 
| that Big Murdoch would take out the summons; 








can more complete; he kept wondering to himself | not the least. 


whether y he i i 7 | 
er they had seen him peering over the edge | 


If John Malcolm had been still at Etherick 


of the boulders; whether they were now coming | lodge, some intercession might have been possible; 


towards him. 


Donnacha Rua might have been let off with a 


But time passed and he heard nothing. The! warning. But Big Murdoch had always gone to 





the severest extremes, and his name was of evil 
omen in the neighborhood. And then Etherick | 
lodge was vacant this year; otherwise his mother 
might have pleaded with her ladyship, and told 
her that it was not for himself that Red Duncan 
had snared the roe. 

The more he looked at it, the more the lad Ross’s 
heart sank within him; and he thought he never 
would be able to hold up his head again if he were | 
to see his own uncle taken away into Inverness by | 
a couple of policemen. 


These anxious and troubled forebodings were 
all at once startled out of his head by a more im- 
mediate peril. Right in front of him, though still 
at some distance, in the middle of the path skirt- 
ing the edge of the loch, stood the Etherick bull. 
There was no mistaking him for any water-kelpie 
or other ghostly creature, dark as the night was. 
Andrew Ross knew the beast too well. It was the 


terror of that country-side ; an ill-tempered brute, | 


that cared not for any obstacles, once its anger 
was aroused. 

And now young Ross paused, peering through 
the gloom at this animal, and trying to make out 
whether it was disposed to advance and stop his 
way, or whether he might try to slip by it unob- 
served. Of one thing he was certain: if the beast 
happened to be in an ill-temper, it was no use his 
taking to fhe steep hillside, for the bull was as 
agile as a roe; his only safety was in the water— 
supposing him to have time to run down and jump 
into the boat which usually lay moored at this end 
of the loch. 

He had not the opportunity of thinking twice. 


With a slow muttering, rather than any roaring, 


the beast slowly advanced. There was nothing 
for it but immediate flight. Fortunately the boat 
was quite close by, at a small rude landing-quay 


| built of stone; and a very few seconds indeed 


were sufficient for him to reach the mooring-post, 

throw off the iron chain and leap into the boat. 
The bull had not, as he expected, immediately 

charged him; it had merely come sulkily and 





threateningly onward; and when at last he man- 


| business was with the boat, 


aged to shove off the boat into deeper water, the 


animal was down at the side of the loch, still re- 
garding him, and muttering 
were. 

He took no more heed of 


and growling, as it 


it. His immediate 
which was rapidly 
drifting away before the fierce squalls of wind 
which came tearing down the glen. Indeed, he- 
fore he had got the oars fixed in their places, and 
was trying to get the bow of the boat round, he 


| found that he had drifted well out into the loch, 


the almost unseen waters of which were now dyiv- 
en and lashed by the gale. 

This Loch Etherick was a small loch, some two 
miles long by half a mile wide; and his first rapid 
thought, when he was driven to take refuge in the 
boat by the advance of the bull, was that he 
would row along the shore until he was out of 
sight of the animal, then land and fasten the hoat 
to any rock that might be handy. The boat he- 
longed to Etherick lodge, and some of the people 
there would be sure to see it in the morning and 
would doubtless take it back to its moorings. 

But very speedily he found that it was not 
where he wished that the boat was going, but 
where those sharp and sudden hurricanes were 
driving it—and that was right over to the other 
shore. Do what he could, it was impossible for 
him to fight against these squalls. 

Sometimes there was a lull; and then he would 
make some little headway ; once or twice, indeed, 
he had made some good progress in the direction 
he was aiming for, though it was now so dark he 
could scarcely see either shore; and then again 
another whirl of the gale would come suddenly 
down the glen, and away he would go, helpless. 

Moreover, he knew there was no path along the 
other side of the loch. The hills there came sheer 
down into.the water; in one or two places they 
overhung the loch in projecting crags; if he were 
to land, his only chance of getting home that 
night would be to climb a mountain-side about as 
steep us the side of a house, and then take the 
risk of finding his way across Etherick 
forest. 

So again and againhe put the bow of the hoat 
against these heavy wind-squalls, and fought and 
fought as bes. he could; and again and again he 
found himself beaten and driven back by the 
wind. Besides this, he nad no longer the strength 
with which he began. His arms were aching; his 
back was like to break. ‘To crown all, it was now 
so dark that he could not see across the loch; and 
to be out onthis sheet of black water, at this time 
of night, with a hurricane roaring and shrieking 
around, was far from being comfortable. 

And so, at last, he vielded to circumstances; 
and allowed the wind to drive the boat before it 
until she suddenly and noisily crashed on to some 
stones; then in almost piteh blackness, he jumped 
out and into the water, and tugged and hauled at 
the boat until he had got the bow well up on the 
shore; and finally he got the chain and wound 
that twice around a boulder of rock, making 
everything as secure as he knew how. 

He thought of trying the boat again; but his 
| arms wer@ now powerless ; that was useless. Then 
| he wondered if it would not be better to grope his 

way to some big granite boulder; and lie down 
under the lee of that until the light of the morn- 
ing should show him some way out of his per- 
plexities: but then again he knew his mother and 
the little Maggie would be dreadfully alarmed by 
his not coming home, and would make sure that 
he had perished in the storm. 

And so, at all hazards, he resolved to try to get 
to the top of this steep hill-side: once on the soft 
moss and heather of the deer-forest, he felt sure he 
would be able to make his way somehow; for he 
knew this mountainous district well, and had 
many a time before had to make his way home in 
| the dark. 

Then he bethought him of a small river-course 
| that he knew well enough from seeing it from the 
other side of the loch. In summer this was little 
more than asteeply-ascending mass of dry stones. 
Now, he thought, if he could only make his way 
to this water-course, would it not lead him up to 
some corrie above, by which his way to the top 
would be made more easy? He groped his way 
| along the shore, stumbling over the stones, and 
| always feeling for some boggy stretches of grass 
| to tell him where the rivulet came down. 

These he speedily found, discovering that he 
was up to the ankles and over in marshy and 
spongy holes; and so at once he set to work to 

| climb, almost hand over hand, up the rough wa- 


deer- 


ter-course, 
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As he went on, he found that this water-course | 
retreated into the hill somewhat; that, in fact, he 
was getting into a small glen. 

In the recesses of this little ravine there was al- | 
most silence; the wind seemed to go roaring by | 
outside of it. And it was in this half-silence and 
in the absolute darkness, that young Ross—little 
thinking that human creatures could be in his 
neizhborhood—suddenly heard voices. 

He stopped, paralyzed, not daring to move. The 
voices sounded quite near, but he could see noth- 
ing. ‘Then all at once there was a red flash in the 
darkness; it was aray of light apparently from 
the other side of the chasm. 

He had not self-possession enough to reflect that 
the voices he had heard were undoubtedly human 
voices; he could only crouch among the bushes, 
unable to stir and almost unable to breathe, his 
fascinated, fear-stricken eyes gazing on that small 
point of red light that burned steadily enough 
there in the darkness, not more than a dozen or 
twenty yards away from him. | 

(To be continued.) 
HO 
ANGEL-GUARDED. 

Angels, where’er we go, attend 
Our steps, whate’er betide; 
With watchful care their charge defend, 
And evil turn aside. 
A sudden thought to escape the blow, 
A ready help we find; 
And to their secret presence owe 
The presence of our mind. 
GHARLES WESLEY. 
+o 


For the Companion. 


DORA RICH. 

‘Dora, is that a dépot-carriage stopping at our 
gate ?”’ asked Mrs. Rich, stumbling over the baby’s 
blocks in her haste to get tothe window. “It zs,” 
she continued, with emphasis; “and that is your 
Aunt Wayland getting out. Hush! don’t cry, 
precious!” and she lifted the heavy baby whose 
wail had broken forth at the upsetting of his block- | 
house. ‘What shall I I told Bridget we 
wouldn’t have anything but bread and milk for | 
lunch, on account of the jeily, and your aunt al- | 
ways dines at noon!” 

The young girl apparently addressed dropped 
her sewing witha frown. I say apparently, be- 
cause in reakity, atter the first alarmed question, 
Mrs. Rich had only been thinking aloud. It was 
evident from her anxious, flurried expression that 
she was not in the habit of applying tor help to her 
daughter. 

But at this moment the necessity was extreme. 
Mrs. Wayland was her husband's eldest sister, a 
guest to whom great attention must always be 
paid. Flow was she to show her sufficient hospi- 
tality without being in two places at once? A 
mental picture of the scene in her kitchen, where 
she had left the jelly-making in full operation five 
minutes before, rose before the tired, perplexed 
housekeeper, and made her wish she could run 
out the hack door and escape all care and respon- 
sibility. 

“There is the bell, Dora. You must answer it.” 

“Tean’t. [I don't look fit.” 

Mrs. Rich did not heed the reply, in the extrem- 
ity of her dilemma. “I wish you could take the 
baby with you,” she continued, “but you cannot, 
I suppose. Entertain your aunt in my place, for 
there is no telling how long I shall be detained in 
the kitchen. Bridget will be so put out,” groaned 
the poor woman, as she left the room after opening | 
a large picture-book in the baby's lap. 

“IT do wish mamma wouldn't take everything | 
so hard,” grumbled Dora, whisking a white tie off | 
the bureau and adjusting it. ‘Then, as the door-bell | 
rang another, and to the girl's ears, incensed peal, 
she hurried down stairs and admitted the visitor. 

“How do you do, Aunt Wayland ?” she said, 
with somewhat severe politeness. 

The tall widow threw back her rusty crape veil 
and looked at her niece sharply. “Are you little 
Dora?” 

“No, ma’am. Won't you walk in?” 

“Why, you ave Dora! IL know that dimple. I 
suppose you're as vain of it as a goose. “What do 
you mean ?” 

Mrs. Wayland’s words were light, but spoken | 
in a strong nasal voice. They carrial weight with 
them. 

“IT mean that I am not little Dora any longer,” 
and the young girl kissed the cheek presented to 
her. 

“Let me see,”’ mused the guest, as she laid off 
her bonnet and shaw! inthe room into which Dora 
had ushered her. ‘You were away at boarding- 
school the last time I was here. Are you at home 
now on a vacation ?" 

“No, ma’am; I have left school. 
ated.” 

“O ho!” and Aunt Wayland surveyed the pret- 
ty figure once more. ‘*You call yourself a young 
lady now, no doubt.” 

“Why not?” returned the girl, carelessly, think- 
ing her aunt a great bore. 

“Doesn't that look young-ladyfied ?” she asked, 
atter they had reached the parlor, showing a large 
photograph of a girl in trailing white robes. 

Mrs. Wayland put on her spectacles. “It’s you. 
How old are you? Just seventeen? I thought so. 
Ridiculous!” 

“It was, rather,” admitted Dora, with a laugh; 
‘but the other girls wore long dresses, so mother 
let me, although I was younger than they were. 
The trail was cut off afterward.” 

“Very foolish! very foolish indeed! 
your mother ?” 





do? 


I have gradu- 


Str 
> 


Where is 





| plained Dora, volubly ; ‘‘all the ruffles are whipped 


“Seeing about dinner. She is making jelly to-' 
day, so there is sume extra work. She begged to 
be excused for a little while.” 

Mrs. Wayland shook her head. “It is no use. 
Your mother never could master the art of uncon- 
scious housekeeping. How often I’ve said to your fa- 
ther, ‘Augustus, do try to influence Rebecca toward 
unconscious housekeeping! There is nothing more | 
beautiful. No hurry, no perplexity, no making 
mountains out of mole-hills; all smooth and un- 
ostentatious. It is very desirable.’ I suppose 
you are kept pretty busy in the family, one way 
and another ?” 

“TI used to darn the stockings,” replied Dora, 
raising her pretty eyebrows, “but I can’t do it 
I haven’t time. I make my own dresses, 
and as I go out a good deal, I am kept quite 
busy.” 

“You go out a good deal, eh?” Aunt Way- 
land’s dull face lit up with a gleam of interest. It 
was long since she had come in contact with any | 


now. 


one young and pretty and bright, like Dora. She | 
was aware of considerable admiration for her 


niece’s golden hair, her large eyes, and her dimple. | 

“Yes, indeed. My most intimate friend is a | 
very wealthy girl, who dresses elegantly. I go | 
everywhere she does, and of course I mustn’t look 
so very different from her; so I manage, by doing 
wing myself, to keep up very well,” and 
Dora tried to look modest, although she evidently 
felt that it was a great work, well-performed. | 
Aunt Wayland seemed to agree with her. 

“That's it. You manage to be just as fine on 
one-half the money,” she said, nodding approv- 
ingly, with a little sordid gleam in hereyes. ‘You 
get that from the Rich side. Your mother, I am 
sorry to say, really lacks faculty.” 

Dora looked down modestly. 
after all, wasn’t so black as she had painted her. 
She was really quite agreeable. Dora loved praise, 
or us she would have termed it, appreciation; and 
her pretty head was quite filled by the subject un- 
der discussion. She now beamed upon her rela- 
tive quite cordially. “I am making a mull dress,” } 
she said, “to wear to a party next week. Would 
you like to see it? Oh, it’s no trouble at all,” and 
in a twinkling she had run upstairs, eager inter- 
est lending wings to her feet. The baby was cry- 
ing and forlorn when she entered the room. She 
gave an impatient look at him, went to the closet 
and brought out a stick of candy, which she 
placed in his chubby fist. 

“Peppermint government. There’s nothing like 
it!” she muttered, throwing the vaporous costume 
over her arm. Then, as the little one expressed 
his satisfaction in his own language, ‘‘I wonder if 
Aunt Wayland wouldn't call that unconscious 
baby-tending,” she laughed, hurrying down the 
stairs. 

The guest, her spectacles far down on her sharp 
nose, expressed her admiration of the festal gar- | 
ment. 

‘You see, all this has to be done by hand,” ex- 








and the lace all over-handed on. Wouldn't you 
think that lace was real?” she asked, triumph- 
antly. 

“Why, of course. It is, isn’t it 
widow, with deep interest. 

“No, ma’am. Patent. Isn’t it a perfect color ? 
And you ought to hear how cheap [ get it by the 
piece. The store I go to isn’t a bit stylish; I al- 
ways book way up and down the street to see if 
any one I know is coming, and then, if the coast 
is clear, I dart in. Such bargains! My! you 
don’t know,” and Dora exchanged mysterious, 
trinmphant glances with the visitor. 

At this moment Mrs. Rich entered the room, her 
face heated and wearing an expression which the 
most lenient judge must have tailed to pronounce 
unconscious, or even confident, of the arrange- 
ments in her culinary department. 

“How do you do, Rebecca ®’ said Mrs. Way- 
land, not troubling herself to rise, but reaching 
out a hand over the cloudy heap of ruffles and 
puffs in her lap. “I have been making acquain- 
tance with Dora. She's a very clever girl. She 
has faculty.” 

Mrs. Rich was a slight, care-worn woman, with 
hollows in her cheeks and anxious lines around 
her eves and mouth. She often provoked the say- 
ing among her acquaintances that Mrs. Rich 
looked though a breath would blow her 
away.” 

Perhaps it was true that she had not “faculty.” 
She knew to her sorrow that she was not “smart,” 


i 


inquired the 


“as 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| only would. 








on Aunt Wayland’s dress, and which she removed 
amidst the apologies of the family and the sum- 
mary banishment of the rosy culprit. 

The trying day came to an end. Fortunately, 
Mrs. Wayland’s visits were always flying ones, 
and she left the house with augmented contempt 


for that incapable creature, her brother’s wife. In 


reality, Mrs. Rich never felt nearer actual incapa- 
bility than on that evening. Her husband was 
vexed, and showed it. The baby suffered from 
colic, and had to be tended and rocked. The moth- 
er sat in the nursery with him when Dora came in 
to put away her treasured party-dress. 

‘I believe you will have to take the baby awhile, 
Dora. He must have eaten something that has 
disagreed with him. I must clean Jerry’s clothes 
to-night, but I shall have to lie down and rest 
first.” 


“T do wish mamma wouldn’t take everything | 


so hard,” grumbled Dora again, her love of ease 
disturbed by the tones of the tired voice. 
Perhaps it was her mother’s unusual admission 
of fatigue that caused the girl to have a strange 
dream about her that night. She dreamed that 
she heard her repeat the assertion that she must 
rest. 
longer. She must go away and rest. 
dreamed that she herself adopted her usual tone, 
saying that her mother might rest at home if she 
It was nonsense to take everything 
so hard and wear herself out. “No,” the mother 


| had returned, very sadly but decidedly, ‘it is bet- 


ter for me to go away. 
and have a good rest.” 


I shall go to Pine Ledge 


“Who ever heard of such a place as Pine 
Ledge?” thought Dora, when she woke up. 


“What a girl I am for always dreaming about de- 


Aunt Wayland, tails!” 


But although she was accustomed to vivid 
dreams, this one left an unpleasant effect upon her 
mind. She could not shake it off allday. At the 
breakfast-table she took more notice than usual 
of her mother’s bright eyes, and thought they had 
a strained look. 

“But her color is good,’”’ commented Dora, and 
then her eagerness to get at the interminable ruf- 
fles of the new dress absorbed her for the time. 
The intimate friend, of whom she had spoken to 
Aunt Wayland, came in during the day, and won- 
dered at, and praised, Dora’s skill, until the young 
girl was filled with pride and pleasure in her own 
fine handiwork. 

“T find I need another piece of lace, to finish 
it,” she observed, measuring the skirt thought- 
fully. “I might as well go out with you, Grace, 
and get it, if you will wait till I put my things 
on.” 

When, a few minutes later, the two girls went 
down stairs, they found Mrs. Rich seated midway 


| on the stair-case. 


“Why, what is the matter, Mrs. Rich ? 
you well ?” asked Grace kindly. 

“Wellas usual. I had a sudden stitch in my 
side and sat down a minute,” replied the little 
lady, breathlessly. “Dora, if you are going 
down town, will you stop at the grocer’s and say 
that the ham needs to be sent at once ?” 

“Yes, ma'am,” replied Dora, buttoning her 
She had pretty hands, and was very par- 
ticular about her gloves. “Can't I get you a glass 
of water, mother; or something ?” 

“Nothing. dear,” but when the girls hurried out 
the door to hail an approaching horse-car, she was 
still sitting on the stairs, with her hand pressed 
to her side. 

It took some time for Dora to match her lace, 
for her intimacy with the beloved Grace did not 
include the mention of anything so unfashionable 
as the cheap store into which she only darted 
after a precautionary glance up and down the 
street. 

The two girls spent a very gay hour together, 
then Grace begged her friend to do one more 
errand with her before they separated. She quite 
enjoyed, she said, as they entered another street- 
car, to be going about in this bohemian fashion 
instead of being shut up primly in a coupé. Dora 
made some laughing allusion to the fact of a 
horse-car being her customary conveyance, then 
Grace, with a slight motion of the head, solicited 
her admiration of the bonnet worn by one of two 


é 


gloves. 


ladies who were conversing opposite the girls. 


Despite the rattle of the car, their conversation 
was quite audible, and Dora found herself listen- 
ing to it in a lazy, indifferent way. 

“Oh yes, it is a lovely site for the purpose,” one 


that the care of her six children and of her house of them was saying. “It has every natural advan- 


nearly overpowered her, and that her busy, pre-| tage, but they intend to spend a great deal of 
occupied husband felt injured and impatient if the | money beautifying it. 
Her thin | 


home surroundings grew annoying. 


cheeks were red and her eyes very bright during 


| 
| 
} 


They have decided to 
name it Pine Ledge.” 
Dora started, and listened now with sharpened 


the impromptu dinner that followed. Several mis- | senses. ‘It is a pretty name, and as good a one 


haps distinguished the meal. 
there was no Oolong tea in the house, and Aunt 
Wayland refused, with a severe face, to drink any 
other, or to allow the desired article to be sent 
| for. 
Mr. Rich frowned, and said it was “strange his 
sister could not get a cup of tea in his house.” 
The baby had been discovered in such a sticky 
condition that it was impossible to produce him, 
and one of the eight-year-old twin boys was de- 
tailed, most unwillingly, to mount guard over the 
} child. The other tipped his plate over on his best 
| suit, and Mrs. Rich foresaw half the night oc- 
which was 


ag- 


ing of the present mortification, 


| gravated by a few drops of gravy that spattered | terror was upon her, that nothing but the sight ot 


It turned out that | for a cemetery as any other. 


rocky ledge surmounted with pines in the centre, 
and,” here the speaker paused, her eye falling 
on a white, horror-stricken face opposite her. 

“Is your friend faint ?” she said, leaning across 
to Grace. 





sprang up and pulled the strap. ‘No, I am not 





faint, but I must hurry home. 
| me, Grace.” 

| TE certainly shall. 
| I must be alone. 


You are not fit to go alone.” 
Don’t come with me.” 


Grace sank back, frightened and bewildered. 
| cupied in remedying the harm done, to say noth- | Her friend’s tone could not be disobeyed. Dora 
A formless 


| hurried through the streets on foot. 


She was too tired to go on this way any | 
And Dora | 


Aren't | 


There is a sort of 


The latter had no time to speak before Dora 


Don’t come with 
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| her mother’s face and the touch of her mother’s 
| hands could soothe. Oh, to do something for her, 
| any little or great thing, to prove to her how she 

loved her! Not that she now took a retrospect of 
| the past. She was only conscious of a great 
| present strain, which she felt would relax the in- 
stant she was face to face with her mother. 

After what seemed an endless walk, she turned 
| the corner towards home, but suddenly all the 

strength deserted her limbs, and she clung to the 

fence for support, while her face blanched. What 
| She saw was only good Dr. Humphrey's phaeton 
standing before her gate, and when she had 
dragged herself to the house and up the steps, she 
met him in the hall. 

“Why, my little Dora—my child,” he said, 
supporting herinto a side room, where he made 
her swallow some water; but even while her eyes 
closed and her ears rang, she noticed that he 
lowered his naturally loud, cheerful voice. 

“O mother!” she groaned, looking up at him 
with an expression he never forgot. 

“Who has told vou?” Dora sat up on the 
lounge, with a strong effort of will. “I only 
know that she is ill. Tell me everything.” 

“Your mother has had a sudden, sharp attack,” 
replied the doctor, promptly. “She is very much 
broken. She must have overdone tremendously.” 

“She has. She has had no one to help her.” 

“Not you?” The good doctor tried to speak 
playfully. 

“T least of all,—but my wardrobe is in excel- 
ent order.” 

Dr. Humphrey looked amazed. No wonder he 
thought the girl was becoming light-headed. 

“T have done what I could for her’"’"——he began. 

“You can do nothing. She will die;” this was 
said in tones of conviction. 

“She is a very sick woman. Her body has 
been living off her spirit just as long as it can 
exist on such unsubstantial nutriment. Haven't 
you noticed that she has looked thin and pale? 
Has she had any appetite ?” 

‘Don't ask me. Iam her oldest daughter, but 
I don’t know. If there is any possible thing that 
| you think Ican be trusted to do for her, now 

please tell me.” 

Dora sat, her arms hanging by her sides, and 
jher whole figure expressive of despair. Dr. 
| Humphrey saw that there was some unusual 
element in her distress, and her frightened, eager 
eyes touched him. 

“There is something you can do,” he said, 
heartily. ‘First of all, be cheerful; secondly, keep 
all noise and disturbance from the sick room; 
thirdly, see that your mother is fed every two 
hours as I direct, and we will pull her through—I 
hope.” 

Dora had started to her feet. 

“7 shall come again to-night. I have left ali 
necessary directions with your father, upstairs. 





| He” but Dora was gone. She flew up the 
stairs, and on the upper landing ran into her 





father’s arms. 

‘How is she ?” she whispered, breathlessly. 

“T cannot tell,” he replied, and his white face 
made Dora cling closer to him. “She does not 
know me, and will not know you. You need not 
lower your voice.” 

Dora groaned. 

“T am afraid we have not been careful of her, 
| my daughter.” 

“Careful! O father!” and the girl rushed, 
sobbing, into her own room, and fell on her knees 
heside the hed, where, as soon as she could com- 
mand her thoughts, she poured forth a silent, 
fervent prayer for forgiveness and strength to do 
all that was required of her todo in the future. 
Then, with a grave, resolute face, she 
changed her dress, and, her heart beating pain- 
fully, took her way to the sick room, which she 
was scarcely to leave for four long weeks. The 
twins were sent to the house of a relative. The 
two younger already away, and a 
trustworthy nurse was obtained for the baby. 

How much time she had for thought in that 
silent, solemn room, where the frail life hovered 
so perilously near the unseen world! .... 

No, her mother had not been “smart.” She 

‘could do and die herself, but she did not know 
the art of making others do. 

This thought recalled to Dora Mrs. Wayland’s 
visit. She glowed all over with indignation at 
' the remembrance of that lady’s comments on her 

mother. 

She had “no faculty’’—the precious little hard- 
working mother! 

She had ‘‘no stamina 
ing little mother. 

Dora knelt beside the bed and held one uncon- 
scious hand, and kissed it, and dropped tears upon 
it, and made vows upon it,—not if God would 
spare her this treasure, but whether she was 
spared or not, that her blessed example should 
not be lost, but that her daughter’s life should be 
a monument to her praise... . . 

And she was spared—this mother. There came 
a day when Dora cried again on her father’s 
shoulder, and this time for the purest joy; a day 
when Dr. Humphrey reddened her hands with his 
hearty grip, and her face, with his compliments 
on her capable nursing. 

It seemed to the young girl a very unwelcome 
intrusion when Aunt Wayland appeared, on the 
first day that Mrs. Rich was able to come down 
to the dining-room. As before, it happened that 
Dora went to the door and admitted her. Her 
aunt threw back the same crape veil, a trifie 


” 





rose, 


girls were 


” 


the sacred, uncomplain- 
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robed, girlish figure. 

“Bless my heart, you’re as white as a candle, 
and you're all eyes,” was her greeting. 

“But mother is getting well,” returned Dora, 
out of her fall heart. 

“Yes, of course, so I heard,” said her aunt, 
kissing the dimple. ‘That is very nice.” 

“It is the difference between joy and emptiness 
to us all,” said Dora, with no lack of color in her 
cheeks. 

“Eh? Oh yes, yes.” 

And indeed Aunt Wayland found she might 


well agree in that emphatic assertion. She was 
quite overcome and impressed by the loving def- 
erence shown by her brother to his wife, and 


by the tender watchfulness of 
gathered home again. 

As for Mrs. Rich, the long, absolute rest had 
improved her wonderfully, and more than repaired 
the ravages of fever; and which was the happiest 
of the circle around that dinner-table, it would 
have been hard to say. Mrs. Wayland looked 
trom one to another, evidently at a loss to under- 
stand how so impertect a creature as her sister-in- 
law could elicit so much attention. 

“Have you ever worn that party dress, Dora ?” 
she inquired, at last, weary of the one subject. 

Dora kept her eyes on her imother’s face as she 
replied, “Not yet, but it will keep,” and she 
added, ‘*I expect it will last me all my life.” 

“You don’t mean to go out then as much as you 
did ?” 

“1 shall go out enough,” said Dora, smiling, a 
little thoughtfully. She was thinking of all she 
meant to be in her father’s house. 

Mrs. Wayland said, “Humph!” She did not 
know what her niece meant, or what had caused 
the change in her. But Dora knew. She always 
believed that the Angel of the Lord appeared to 
her in a dream. Ciara Lovise BuRNHAM. 


the children, all 
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THE HABIT OF DELAY, 


Could man read Time’ 
Record every scene 
He'd tind, through Life’s stages, 
How oft he had been 
Too full of inventions 
To satisfy thought, 
Too rife with intentions 
That dwindle to naught! 
Still taxing to-morrow, 
Still wasting to-day, 
Whilst angels in sorrow 
Dropped tears on his way. 
CHARLES SWAIN. 
————~or—___—_ 


S pages, 





For the Companion. 


MY ADVENTURE. 

At the time of which I write, political feeling ran 
very high in Ohio, especially in Noble County, which 
was settled largely by people from Pennsylvania who 
were strong Buchanan men, though on the whole the 
and 

fa- 


“Fremont 


” 


Dayton,” “Buchanan and Breckenridge; 


Fremont men were in the majority. 
what a 
miliar chord those old campaign names strike! 

| was but a boy then, eleven years old, but I remem- 
ber the speeches, the cheering and the songs as well as 
if { bad heard them last week, instead of twenty-seven 
years ago. What songs they were! 


~The gray Mustang’s too much disguised, 
Du-da, du-da; 
To run where folks are civilized, 
Ju-da, du-da-day.” 

Not a high order of poetry or of music certainly, 
but what was wanting in other respects was made up 
in enthusiasm. During September and October there 
were political ‘rallies’ at the school-houses. One | 
party would “rally” one evening, and the other the | 
next. My father was a Fremont man, and of course 
his boys were Fremont “men” too. My older brother, 
Jobn, indeed, was one of our school-house orators, 
and used to hold forth powerfully on the merits of the 
#reat American “path-finder.” 

On the night of my story, we had gone to holda 
rally over at the school-house in the Forbes district, 
three miles from our place. Father did not go that 
but He had been 
“spouting” all the afternoon to himself in the potato- 
field, making points for bis evening speech. 

We started—John and I and a dozen or fifteen other 
boys and men from our own district—immediately af- | 
ter supper, and went over by a cross-road, on which at | 
that time there were but two farms cleared. | 

On one of these farms there lived an odd old fellow | 
named Jessup, who was more of a hunter than a farm- 
er, and who kept three very ferocious dogs, said to be 
part bloodhound. Solitary passers along the road by 
night were much more afraid of old man Jessup’s dogs 
than of any wild beasts; for they were wont to rush | 
out, barking savagely, and had been known to bite. 

The other place, about half a mile farther on, had 
been cleared by a man named Frost, who had worked 
it afew years, then given it up and gone West into 
Indiana. No one had cared to settle there, and the 
house, cow-barn and corn-crib made of split oak 
strips, stood deserted in the clearing, out a little way 
from the road. 


evening, John went—to speak. 


The rally at the school-house was much like all the 
others. There was a crowd; John spoke, was cheered, 
and then he was followed by three or four others. We 
small boys sat in the front seats, ate chestnuts and 
threw the shells at each other. After a while I grew 
very sleepy, for I had worked picking up potatoes all 
day. There were two long, wide shelves on one side 
of the school-room, next the master’s desk, on which 
the school-children were accustomed to set their div- 
ner-baskets. 

I got on the bottom shelf, near the corner of the 
room, and lay down; and when a free-running boy lies 
down in the evening, usually, it is not long before he 
falls asleep. At any rate, that is the last I remember 
of the speeches and the rally. When I awoke I found 
myself in the dark,—very much in the dark, and on 
what seemed a very bard bed! 

The meeting had closed, and the crowd—Brother 





John and our neighbors with the rest—had, it after- | and standing this up, I tied the door to it, by one of its | 


rustier than before, and inspected the plainly- 





THE YOUTH’S 


My bed felt very hard. I had lost my pillow, I thought. 
I turned over to rest my back—and rolled off the shelf! 

I fell partly upon a dog,—another unfortunate, who, 
like myself, had been asleep and was “‘left.”’ 


Hlis fear 
ful yell when I fell upon him was what finally and fully 


| waked me. 


In fact, it frightened me half to death. I jumped 
up and kicked frantically, and the poor dog ran yelp- 
ing under the seats. It was so dark that I could see 
neither the dog nor anything else. 

By this time, however, I remembered the meeting 
and the fact that I had gone to sleep on the shelf. I 
knew that I had been forgotten and left behind in the 
school-house, and such a dreadfully dismal, lonesome 
feeling came over me as I can never describe! I felt my 
way to the door. It was locked. Then I got behind 
the master’s desk and tried the window there, but that 
was nailed down, probably to keep boys from getting 
into the house. Then I stumbled my way up into the 
back row of seats and tried the two windows there. 

One of these was not nailed. I raised it, and climb- 
ing out, hung by my hands, till the window fell, then 
dropped to the ground. I alighted pretty bard on a 
pile of stones, but scrambling up, made my way, 
through a snarl of big thistles and cockle-weeds, into 
the road. 

The poor dog, my fellow-prisoner, whined bitterly 


JOUN 


IN THE 


at being left behind alone, though he must have found 
me but rude company; but I was far too full of my 
own trouble to pay much attention to his, and started 
for home as fast as my legs would carry me. 

Outside it was not quite so dark as it was in the 
school-house, but still too dark for to see very 
clearly. The road was rough and wet, with woods 
on each side. I went splashing through puddles and 
tumbling over stubs and old logs, all the time in astate 
of high terror, expecting every moment to feel the grip 
cf some wild animal. 

When I came out to old man Jessup’s place my fears 
were scarcely lessened. I stole past on tiptoe, hoping 
not to arouse his hounds. Once I heard them bark, 
and I curled down in the road for some moments, then 
crawled along in the ditch among the burdocks. When 
I was fairly by, I got up an@ ran again. It seemed a 
terrible distance to the Frost place, though I dare say 
I was not more than four or five minutes in passing 
over it; but more than twenty times I thought that I 
saw or heard animals or Jndians in the woods beside 
the road. 

And just after I had passed the Frost place I did 
hear something—a queer, lonely kind of cry—away 
out in the woods ahead. 

No one can imagine what a cold shudder of horror 
that cry sent through me! I stopped short and lia- 
tened. For some time! did not hear a sound save that 
made by my ow. heart going thump! thump! thump! 
Then the same wailing, lonely cry I heard echoing 
through the dark woods again. It seemed to come 
from something in the road abead. I did not dare go 
on, and 80 stood still, with my heart thumping, trying 


me 


to suppress my panting breath, that I might hear if the | 


creature was coming nearer. 

After a few moments I did hear it, certainly nearer, 
and I was fairly paralyzed for an instant. 

Then I turned and ran back to the Frost place. I 
thought that I could get in the old house—up in the 
loft or in the back room—and hide till morning. But 
I found the door fastened. I could not push it open. 
Then I thought of the corn-crib, and ran to that, in a 
perfect frenzy of terror, for I just then heard the cry 
again, still nearer, and was afraid that the animal had 
taken my track. 

The little door at one end of the crib was open, and 
I crept into it. 
the door was by a ‘‘button” on the outside. An old 
cart-tongue, however, had been thrown into the crib, 


wards appeared, gone home without sceing or missing | cleats, with my kuit woollen ‘“‘comforter.” 


me. Where I was I could not for some time recollect. | 





I had, however, very little faith that it would hold. 
- 





I found that the only way of fastening | 


COMPANION. 


The crib, too, was ful of great cracks, wide enough to 
put my hand through, and I thought it likely the beast 
could easily tear it to pieces. 

Through minutes that seemed hours I steod listen- 
ing, straining my eyes to look out at the cracks of the 
crib. A long time passed. Suddenly I heard a noise 
amongst some brush and weeds in the old door-yard, 
followed by a sharp squeaking of mice. Immediately 
after this I felt sure that I could see a large animal 
moving past the corner of the house. Then there was 
a clattering noise, as if something had fallen down in 
the cow-barn. 

All this time I stood in the crib, fairly sweating with 
fright, for [ supposed the ature was hunting me; 
and when, a few minutes later, I saw a dark object 
move along from the shadow of the cow-barn to the 
corner of the house, and caught the unmistakable 
gleam of fiery eyes, my fears fairly got the better of 
me, and I screamed at the very top of my voice for 
help! I had no hope that any one would hear me, but 
I shouted my very loudest all the same. 

I do not now suppose that, up to that moment, the 





animal, whatever it was, had seen or had any idea of | 


my being there; for when I shouted it gave a sudden, 
wild yell, as of startled surprise, and went out of sight 
behind the house. 





| After a time | saw it peeping out from round the 


SCHOOL-HOUSE, 


corner. Then I gave another screech, and again it 
went out of sight. But it soon grew bolder—taking 
me, maybe, for some fat porker shut up there—and 
stole out and came cautiously nearer to the crib. My 
loudest yells failed to terrify it now. It walked 
round and round the crib, but I could make out only 
its dusky shape and discern the pale flashes of its eyes. 
Suddenly it darted forward and leaped up at the side 
of the crib, but sprang away again upon my burling 
against the splits an old box that chanced to be inside. 
A few moments later it jumped on the roof of the crib, 
where it remained, in spite of all my shouting and 
pounding with the box. 

In the midst of the racket I was making, I suddenly 
heard old man Jessup’s hounds barking—all three of 
them together. I suppose they had heard the outcry 
I was making. 

In a few moments they came racing into the yard, 
barking and growling savagely, and in an inatant there 
was a most terrific fight. The yells, growls, and 
howls sounded awfully loud, there in the night, and 
the combatants went crashing through the brush from 
one side of the yard to the other. Two or three times 
they went tumbling over each other, clear round the 
crib; then off, past the cow-barn, into the brush. 

There I heard them, fighting terribly, for a long 
time. At length two of the dogs came back into the 
yard, panting loudly. They threw themselves down 
beside the house and lolled for some time, stopping 
only to lick themselves, from moment to moment, 
where they had been torn. I spoke to them, softly, 
but did not dare come out of the crib, thinking my 
safest way would be to stay there till morning. 

Fifteen or twenty minutes probably passed, when I 
heard a sound as if some one was coming along the 
road. At first I thonght it might be another wild 
animal; but as it came nearer the steps sounded lke 
those of a man; and as soon as it came past the bushes 
opposite the house, I saw the glimmer of a lantern. 

Upon that I cried out, “Help! help!”—when a very 
familiar voice, it being none other than that of my 
own father, exclaimed,— 

“Are you there, Edmund?” 

“Yes, it’s me! it’s me!”’ I shouted, making haste to 
untie my comforter and open the door. 

It is almost needless to say that my troubles were 

over for that night, and that I trotted homeward on 
| the other side of the lantern, with my paternal rela- 
| tive, ina very relieved frame of mind. 

When Jobn had reached home without me, my 
mother asked him where I was. John thought I had 
gone home with the Niles boys, neighbors of ours, liv- 
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ing half a mile away. Mother was hardly satistied 
that T had done +0; but John went off to bed, and as 
for father, he was already asieep. 

Mother no doubt worried somewhat about me; for 
after a time she waked, greatly disturbed by a dream. 
She had dreamed that I was lost in the woods. Wak 
ing father, she insisted that he should go in search of 
me; which he did, although it was then two o'clock in 
the morning. 

We learned the next day that one of Jessup’s hounds 
had been found dead in the bushes back of the Frost 
place, and that the other two were badly torn and bit. 
ten. 

What the animal was that had besieged me there in 
the old corn-crib, was never fully settled. Some of the 
towns-people thought it an animal that had escaped 
from a menagerie; but others said that it was no 
doubt a panther; though panthers were very rarely 
seen in that country. 

1 told our folks and the neighbors that there was a 





| dog shut up in the Forbes school-house; but no one 


cared to make a trip up there to liberate him, and the 
poor fellow remained imprisoned till the next “rally,” 


| three or four nights later, when he was found so weak 


| and hoarse that he could scarcely walk or howl. 





The poor dog had really fared worse than I had— 
which was bad enough, I thought. At any rate it was 
more than a week before my nerves got calmed down 
so that I could sleep nights without jumping up in 
my dreams! W. R. W. 

Or 
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CHINESE EDUCATION. 

The end and object of all pursuit of knowledge in 
China is to become a Mandarin. 

Every boy who goes to school goes with this pur- 
pose,—as soon, at least, as he is old enough to have any 
thought about the matter,—and every parent who sends 
his son to school does it with this hope and desire in 
his mind. 

With us in America every boy is a possible Presi 
dent. Here in China every student is an expectant 
Viceroy or Minister of State. 

For there is this striking similarity between the sys 
tems in the two countries, that, in the one, any native- 
born may aspire to, and may fill, any official post up 
to, and including, that of President; and in the other, 
he may occupy any position of honor up to Minister of 
the Privy Council of State; any post, in fact, except 
that of Emperor, or such as are reserved for Princes 
of the Imperial blood. 

And while we have our long list of poor boys, in 
cluding Lincoln, Grant, Garfield and others, who, by 
their own exertions and abilities, have risen to the high- 
est position possible in our country, and a longer list of 
others who have filled, and are filiing, positions only a 
step or two lower, China has her list, too, extending 
through hundreds and thousands of years, of boys, 
poor in a sense and to a degree of which, bappily, our 
boys know nothing, who have come up out of, and 
through, that poverty to posts of influence and control 
in the Government. 

And such names are known and honored here even 
more widely and profoundly than are similar names 
with us. 

Many such are high in office here to-day, and with 
some of them I have had a long and intimate acquain 
tance. One lL have now in mind, who was the son of a 
His father clothed and fed his family 
and educated this son onan income which probably 


poor farmer. 


never amounted to a hundred dollars per annum. 

When I 
knew him he was living in a poor hired house, for 
which he paid about one hundred and thirty dollars 
annual rent, and his entire income probably did not 


The son was a poor boy and a poor man. 


Yet he was the 
senior and moat influential member of the Privy Coun- 


exceed five hundred dollars a year. 


cil of State, or Cabinet, as we call it, for many years, 
held other high offices, and practically controlled and 
directed the entire policy of this Empire in all foreign 
matters. 

At hie death, the Emperor issued a decree in which 
he spoke of him in the following words: 

“He certainly was my right arm and strong heart.” 

And the Empevor also sent a “Prince of the Blood,” 
with ten of his own body-guard to watch the coffin of 
the deceased statesman so long as it remained in Pe- 
king, and ordered that, when it reached its native vil- 
lage, whither it was sent for burial, the Viceroy of the 
province should attend in person, to show the respect 
and honor in which the dead statesman was held. 

Another whom I knew was the son of a groom, and 
commenced life by caring for horses and mules. 

Maaty others could be mentioned, but enough has 
been said to illustrate the fact that poor boys in China, 
if they have industry and ability, have substantially 
the same opportunities to rise and ‘“‘make their mark 
among men” as they have in the United States. 

There is, however, this difference, that with us we 
have no established system, while here everything 
must go by a “cut and dried” rule. 

These boys must study certain books in their village 
schools, must submit to certain official examinations 
in their studies, and must take certain degrees in this 
series of examinations, all of which are regulated by 
law and conducted by the government, before they 
can be appointed to office. 

And men here spend their entire lives in study with 
a view to pass their examinations, and die unsuccess 
ful. In the last general examinatfon conducted in 
Peking there was one candidate who was eighty-six 
years of age, and some five or six who were more than 
seventy! 

By a special “Act of Grace” the Emperor confers 
the degree upon candidates of good moral character 
who have submitted to each examination and passed 
each to the last, and had tried this last and failed each 
three years until they have passed the age of eighty 
five years. Buta degree thus conferred is only hon 
orary, and does not carry with it the right to an official 
appointmers. 

But there are certain classes of people and their 
descendants down to the fourth generation, who are 
debarred from these examinations and hence 
holding offices. 

There are six of these ostracised classes, as follows :— 
Ist, Theatrical performers and prostitutes; 2d, Table 
waiters; 3d, Lictors or persons who inflict punish 
ment for crime; 4th, Undertakers; 5th, Barbers; 6th, 
Body servants. 


from 
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Some of the discriminations made must seem to 
our western absurd and 
Thus a cook who prepares my food, or one of his 
children, may become a high Chinese official. At 
least the path is open to him. But that path is 
closed to the servant who places the food, pre- 
pared by the cook, upon my table, and to his 
children down to the fourth generation. 

The chiropodist— 
the man who takes 
out corns and cuts 
toe-nails — may rise 


ideas very amusing. 


to high power in the 
state, but the barber 
is put under a ban, 
and so are his de- 
scendants ! 

The 
plain 


Chinese ex- 
peculiar 
discrimination — be- 
tween a barber and 
a toe-nail artist by 
saying that the latter 
always must si¢ 
when performing his 
duties, even in the 
presence and on the 
of the Em- 
peror, While the bar- 


this 


person 
ber is required to 
Hence the 
latter follows a ser- 


stand. 


vile calling, and can- 
vot be adinitted into 
the literary cliass. 
But if a 
is surprised and 
amused at these cu- 
rious 


foreigner 


discrimina- 
surprise 
amounts to astonish- 


tions, his 


ment when he comes 
to know the 
of study preseribed 
by the Government 


COUrse 


as necessary to pre- 
pare men to dill the 
highest offices in the 
land. 

We should natur- 
ally expect to find a 
very wide range of study, especially as we know 
that some Chinese give their entire lives to it, 
from the time they are four years of age until 
they are cighty, trying to pass the examinations, 
and at last fail, dying in the effort, or granted a 
nominal degree in extreme old age by the Emper- 
or as an act of special grace. 

About ten thousand students come to Pekin 
once each three years for the final examination, 
of whom seldom more than two thousand pass. 
But none of the topics of study which you would 
name, even such as are taught in our common 
schools, are to be found in the course. 

They are not required to 
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know anything of | 


arithmetic, geography, history, ancient or modern | 


languages, political economy, any of the sciences, 


or anything else that you could name, except in- | 


deed reading and writing. 

“What then do they study ?” 

Well, they begin at, say four years of age, with 
a book called the *“Chree Character Classics.” It 
is in rhyme and is a small 
book of moral sayings, in which the child is ex- 
horted to honor his tather and mother, worship 
his ancestors, fear the Emperor, avoid bad com- 


a sort of doggerel 
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dates, and on both these points they are very se-' 
vere. A of the pen will cause a 
man to lose his degree. And a clear, concise style, 
combined with accurate penmanship, is almost 
certain to bring its possessor high praise and rapid | 
official promotion. 

Success in passing the examinations is a matter 
of great congratulation to the fortunate man and 
his family; feasts 
are given and much 
rejoicing is heard. 
And after an exam- 
ination, One sees 
huge posters pasted 
ou the walls allabout 
the streets, of which 
the following is a 
tree translation : 


single mistake 


“Good news! Mr. 
Wang has the hap- 
piness to announce 
thet his son, Ah Sin, 
by the grace of his 
Imperial Majesty, , 
has been named 
number 169 in the | 
list of successful 
candidates for the | 
Degree of Master of | 


Arts at the recent 
Provincial Exami- 
nations.” 


And every one of 
Mr. Wang's and Ah 
Sin’s friends go and 
call upon him. 

Such is the Chinese 
system of education. 
Those who pursue it, 
even though they 
fail to hold office, 
are granted by law 
many peculiar priv- | 
ileges, and rank as 
leaders in society. 
All Chinese are divi- 
ded by social usage 
into four classes, as 
follows: — scholars, 
farmers, laborers 
and merchants. 
Here, as vou see, the student comes first, and the 
merchant below the coolie ! ; } 

But it strikes us as somewhat peculiar that the | 
educated class, those who are to be the counsellors | 
of the Empire and who will practically control 
the destinies of China, are confined in their educa- 
tion to hooks written thousands of years ago, and 
which were of no particular value even when first 
written. CuEsTER HOLCOMBE. 

Peking, May 27, 1882. 


—_— ~<o>—_—___——__ 


THE CHILDREN, 


Give us light amid our darkness; 
Let us Know the good from ill: 

Hate us not for all our blindness; 

Love us, lead us, show us kindness— 
You can make us what you will, 


We shall be what you will make us— 
Make us wise, and make us good! 
Make us strong, ‘or time of trial: 
Teach us temperance, self-denial, 
Patience, kindness, fortitude! 
MARY HowlIrTt, 







+e 
THE THREATENED PLAGUE. 
Much unnecessary alarm has been excited in 
this country by the threatened approach of chol- 


pany, attend to his books, ete., ete. He is expected | era. 


to commit this to memory from beginning to end. 

This done, he takes the ‘Book of Surnames,” 
which is nothing more nor less than a list of all 
the family or surnames allowed in China. This, 
too, is in poetry and this he must com- 
mit to memory. 


doggerel 


Imagine a Yankee school-boy set to memorize a 
whole book full of such nonsense as this : 
“Brown, Robinson, Smith and Jones, 
Thompson, Edwards, Peters, Bones; 
Bancroft, Johnson, White and Hill, 
Sage, Cadwallader, Barnyard, Sill.” 

Imagine this, and you will know exactly what 
sort of work Chinese boys have to do in their 
second text-book at school. 

This finished, they are set at more serious work 
in memorizing the sacred of Confucius. 
There are nine of these, called the “Five Classics” 
and the “Four Books.” 

These consist of moral sayings, scraps of so- 
called history, a certain amount of a certain kind 
of religious teaching, some poetry, a great deal of 
trash, and a great deal more that no man, Chinese 
or foreigner, can by any possibility explain. I 
quote a sentence, an easy one, taken at random: 


hooks 


“The Great Man assuming the appearance of 
the Tiger, refers to his luminous excellence.” 

Chis is taken from the ‘Change Classic.” What 
ean any one make of such sheer nonsense? Yet 


it is as good, or better, than at least one-half of 


these nine sacred books, every character of which 
must be memorized and explained in some way 
by the student. 

These books were collated by the sage Confu- 
cius hundreds of years ago, and when these are 
memorized and the student has learned to write, 
to compose, and to make “machine poetry,” his 
education is completed, he becomes a member of 
the literary class, and goes into official life. 

The examinations are mostly confined to the 
penmanship and the literary style of the candi- 


When this plague was raging in Great Britain 


| in 1854, a religious body then in session appealed 


to Lord Palmerston, the Home Secretary, to ap- 
point a national day of fasting and prayer. He 
replied, ““When man has done the utmost he can 
for his own safety, then will be the time for him 
to invoke the blessing of heaven to give effect to 
his exertions.” 

That word should be the countersign in every 
battle against threatened pestilence. God has giv- 
en to man the means to prevent and control these 
diseases, and the intellect to discover these means ; 
and if we wilfully refuse or neglect to use our 
brains to tind out such preventive measures, no 


amount of prayer, fasting, or humiliation will | 


avert the danger. 

Cholera—or Mordechie, a dog's death, as the 
Arabs call it—originated in the low rice planta- 
tions of Central Asia, as typhus fever did among 
the bogs of Ireland, and from the same causes: 
overcrowding in huts, a warm, damp air, and the 
excessive filthiness of the people. 

From Asia, in 1829, it first entered Europe with 
triumphant terocity.§ One million victims fell in 
Germany alone. No cure was known, and but 
little resistance offered. 

In 1831 it reached England, and the next year 
appeared in the United States. Old people can re- 
member the panic of terror which swept over the 
country, the fires of bituminous coal which were 
kindled like a rampart around every undrained, 
ill-smelling town, the fumigations in every close, 
unclean house, the death-carts rumbling through 
the streets, the terrible monotonous cry, “Bring 
out your dead!” 

In 1848-9 it returned to England and _ to this 
country, and again in 1854 and 1866. With each 
time the epidemic relaxed in severity, and became 
more amenable to scientific treatment. 

The cause of this is obvious. The disease, which 
originates in, and feeds upon impurity, was met 


| be much impressed 
| meanings of nature, but he was shrewd, practical, 
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at each return by an advance in civilization. The 
people whom it attacked were better fed, more tem- 
perate, more cleanly, and began to have some 
knowledge of drainage and the rules of health. 

We have every reason to take comfort from these 
facts. There can be no doubt that the poison of 
cholera is virulent and highly contagious. But 
the disease, when it attacks a temperate person of 
cleanly habits, is ordinarily brought under control 
of medicine. It very rarely does attack such a 
person. 

In anticipation of its threatened approach, it is 
hardly worth while for any reader of the Compan- 
ion to study its symptoms, or to concern himself 
with any of the thousand cures offered in the pa- 
pers. But let him go zealously to work nor, to 
see that his house is thoroughly «rained, ventilated 
and cleaned, and that the drinking-water is pure. 

Let him use all his influence to induce every in- 
dividual of the housebold to bathe regularly, to 
eat moderately such food as agrees with him, to 
keep a cheerful temper, and to put his trust in the 
Lord. 

If the cholera comes, that house will almost cer- 
tainly escape; and if it does not come, the family 
will enjoy the rare rewards which belong to sound 
minds in sound bodies. 

———_+or—_—___—_ 
A MIDSUMMER THOUGHT. 
I have learned 

To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 
Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And L have telt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of clevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 
A motion and a spirit that impels 


All thinking ce op all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 





WORDSWORTH. 
———___$__$¢<@p—__—_—__ 

CITY POOR IN COUNTRY HOMES. 

Many fictitious stories have been written in the 
last year about the good done by sending poor 
children from the city to the country, but none 
equal in pathos and meaning the reality. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of poor little ones have been 
taken from the stifling cellars and tencment-houses 
of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, and sent 
to the mountains or sea-beaches, or to farms, to 
breathe pure air, or to enjoy sights and sounds un- 
known betore, and which must give a wholesome 
impetus to their lives. Some instances of the 
effect of this charity have fallen in our way. 

John Davis was a deformed little fellow, who 
had just begun the career of a newsboy. He 
usually slept on the floor of the furnace-room of 
one of the printing-offices, or in the stalls of the 
open market, and was known as the _ foulest- 
tongued boy that sold papers on the wharves. 

John was sent for a couple of weeks on a visit 
toa farm. He was notof a disposition likely to 
by the beauty or hidden 


and ready to draw conclusions. The abundance 
and comfort of the country were new to him. He 


noted the amount of substantial necessaries, and | 
}even luxuries, which could be bought by a sum 


that would barely keep him from starvation in 
town. The farmer and his wife were honest, ear- 
nest Christians. John went in to family worship, 
listened silently to the good man’s prayer for 
himself, and afterwards watched him keenly to see 
if his practice conformed with his teaching; but 
gave no sign of the result of his observations, and 
returned home. 

A year later, the farmer received an ill-spelled 
letter from him dated Dakota. He had gone out 
with a colony, and was now farm-boy on a wheat 
ranch near Bismarck. ‘I’m going to own a farm 
some day,” he wrote, “and I go to church Sun- 
days. I found out at your place that there’s noth- 
ing better for a boy than the country and honesty 
and religion.” 

Another instance. A dairyman who brought 
his own milk to town, took one grimy little ur- 
chin after another, home with him during the sum- 
mer. “Get yourself washed, ’n hop into the wagon,” 
he would say. ‘Never mind clothes. The neigh- 
bors ’Il set you up, *n you can run about the fields 
and smell the cows’ breath for a week or two.” 

One puny, but more than ordinarily intelligent 
girl, his wife kept all summer, dclighted to 
see her cheeks grow rosy and firm. The good 
woman had atumor on her side which she be- 


lieved incurable, but the girl, with the keeuness of 


| city children, remembered a similar case which had 
| been operated on by a famous physician. 

“T’ve no money, Katy, to spend on great doc- 
tors,” said her friend. 

“No. But you can board at the Stranger’s 
Home in our street for two dollars a week, and go 
to the clinics of the St. Mark’s Hospital,” said the 
child. The woman, to whom and the 
great city charities of homes and hospitals for 
the self-respecting poor had been hitherto an un- 
known world, consented and was cured. 

We doubt if these summer welcomes or any 
other charity, ever were offered without blessing 
the kind hearts that gave, as much as those that 
received. 


clinics 
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THE “StuTTGart MEeTHOp.”’—Stuttgart is noted 
for its Conservatoire of Music, which, being one 
of the finest in Germany, instructs nearly one 
thousand pupils. The Germans are never in a 
hurry. They believe that it takes time to become 
master of a tradeor a profession. The musical 
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course at the Stuttgart Conservatoire extends 
through six years. 

Whatever may be the musical taleut and profi- 
ciency of the pupil, it is ignored the moment he 
enters the school. He may, according to his own 
opinion and that of his friends, play well and 
show a remarkable musical genius. The profes- 
sors care nothing for all that. They place him 
back at the first rudiments to learn piano-playing 
according to the “Stuttgart Method.” 

“The first year,” says the author of “Germany 
Seen Without Spectacles,” “the pupil is not al- 
lowed to practise anything but finger-exercises. 
For it takes long practice to be able to hold the 
wrist and fingers in the right position. He is, at 
first, compelled to touch the keys over a bar raised 
three inches above the key-board. 

“During the second year, the pupil runs his fin- 
gers up and down the key-board, practising scales. 
Drilling on ‘harmonies’ occupies the third year, 
and so he creeps on through the sixth year, when 
he is supposed to be able to read and play the 


| most difficult music at sight.” 





~@r———— 
| “STIR THE FIRE!” 

Mr. Loring, an old planter, was fond of telling of a 
visit which one of his college friends from New Eng- 
land had made to him in Virginia during their vaca- 
tion. 

The young guest, who had a powerful intellect and 
whose morals and manners were irreproachable, be- 
came a favorite with the master of the house, Col. 
Loring, then nearly eighty years of age. One evening, 
seated around the fire, the New Englander was moved 
to an unwonted confidence. 

“Can you tell me, Col. Loring,” he said, in his calm 
monotone, “why 1 am unpopular in college? 1 rank 
high in my classes. I think my motives are pure. I 
am never knowingly guilty of a vice or a rudeness. 
Yet men with half my ability can carry the college 
with them in any measure, while I am barely tolerated 
by the students, and am an object of perfect indiffer- 
ence to the professors.” 

Col. Loring skilfully evaded the question, being too 
courteous to reply frankly, but his eye fell upon the 
fire, which was well-built, but covered with gray ashes. 

“Stir the fire, Neddy, stir the fire!” he said. 

The young visitor, a little surprised at the unusual 
request, took the poker and raked the coals, letting 
the air freely circulate. ‘The flames broke out, and 
the heat became so intense that we all drew back. 

“It is always a good plan to let the fire burn,” said 
the colonel, quietly. The young man shot a keen 
glance of comprehension at him, but said nothing. 

‘““Neddy became in his middle age one of the fore- 
most figures in New England,” his old friend would 
say in ending the story. 
man, and an orator. 
proud of bim. 


“He was a scholar, a states- 
All the people admired and were 
YetI doubt if he ever carried a meas- 
ure in Congress, or persuaded a single man ever to 
change his opinion or his course. 

“I saw him at the age of sixty, delivering an oration 
which he had repeated over a hundred times. It was 
faultless in logic and in rhetoric. But it had no more 
effect upon his hearers than the recital of the Greek 
alphabet. I felt like calling out to him ‘Stir the fire, 
Neddy! Stir the fire.’ ” 

“What qualities,’’ asked a young mother of the ven- 
| erable Dr. C—— lately, ‘will most certainly ensure 
success to my boy in life?” 

“The man,” he replied after a brief pause, ‘who suc- 
| ceeds best in his purpose, be that good or bad, is not 
the most intellectual man, nor the most pious, nor he 
that has the most powerful backing. It is the man 
who is most in earnest.” 

The fire may be perfect in all of its elements. The 
wood, and coals, and sparks may all be there, but if 
the wind of a heartfelt zeal does not pass through it, 
there will be no flame, no heat, and nobody will come 
to it to be warmed. j 

- 4~@> —— 
DISAPPOINTED 

“IT have seen,” said a well-knoyn American states- 
man lately, ‘tall the noted men of my day in this coun- 
try, and there have been two ouly who did not disap- 
point me in their personal appearance and its effect: 
those were Abraham Lincoln and Edwin Stanton. 
‘They were bigger men than their reputations; but the 
majority of famous men impress you as being less.” 
| A lady in New York desiring, not long since, to do 
| honor to a literary guest, invited eight of the best- 

known authors in that city to dine with him. There 

was no outside element. The lions recognized them- 
selves as lions, and refused to roar even as gently as 

Bottom. The conversation at the table waxed more 

heavy and commonplace with each course; and the 

guest afterwards declared that he had heard more wit 
and wisdom in any assemblage of obscure people than 
in this convocation of these leaders of thought. 

The disappointment of the young lady who secreted 
herself to hear the weighty conversation of Maria 
Edgeworth and Mrs. Somerville, when one said to the 
other, “I have had my green satin dyed,” was only 
equalled by that of the school-girl who was introduced 
to Thackeray at a supper-party in New York, and 
hung trembling on his lips. To her disgust, he only 
said ,— 

“Will you have some oysters?” 

But the mistake lay in the hearers, who forgot that 

| learned women wore gowns, and that great geniuses 
ate oysters. 

A still greater disappointment was experienced by 
Charlotte Bronté in her first interview with the author 
of “Vanity Fai..”” A most sincere and fervent admirer 
of Thackeray, Charlotte came up to London in the 
early glory of her fame, and at a dinner given in her 
honor, was seated next to the great novelist. His ap- 
pearance was fully up to her ideal, and, of course, she 
expected that his conversation and conduct would be 
equally lofty and becoming; but what was her mortifi- 
cation to find that he devoured food like a glutton (or 
so she thought), and the only remarks he made were 
in reference to the dishes. 

It is hardly reasonable to suppose that the poet whose 
verse, which expresses the highest aspiration, has 

| stirred our souls to their depths, will give off such as- 
pirations continually at evening parties or on the 
street. The modern poet or novelist is usually a very 
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commonplace man in conversation, and often a little 
tongue-tied. One man is not likely to have the same 
facility for expressing himself in words as by the pen. 
‘“‘Descartes,”’ said the critic, “possessed his intellectual | 
faculty in bars of gold. He had no current coiu in his 
pocket.” | 

Yet after all, we may question whether men who | 
talk wisely and with brilliancy, do not help the harry- 
ing, pushing world of the present day, as much with 
their small but genuine current coin, as he whose 
golden bars are issued only in volumes, seldom read, | 
and perhaps little appreciated. 





+O>r— 
UNCLE SAM’S GOLD AND SILVER. | 

Uncle Sam has a money-house in Wall Street, New | 
York, called the sub-treasury, which old King Creesus 
would have liked to visit. It contains at present, in 
gold and silver coin, about one hundred and five mil- 
lions of dollars all neatly packed in bags, or stowed in |, 
bins, in vaults which are supposed to be burglar-proof. 

In fact, they are burglar-proof; else, some gentle- 
men of the profession would have attempted them dur- 
ing the last forty years. 

They are deep down in the bowels of the earth, 
under a building the most massive and solid in all | 
America. The building was built as if for eternity, 
covering the whole basement with arches as strong as | 


a stone quarry. 
ture, Uncle Sam keeps the bulk of his gold. 
yond doors of solid steel protect it, these secured by 
locks that are wound up every night like so many 
clocks, which no key of man can open till they run 
down. 


Down in that marvellous understruc- | 


Doors be- | 


The silver vault is a spacious under-ground hall, | 


forty-seven feet long, twenty-eight feet wide and 





uwelve feet high, divided into bins of various sizes. 
Here are nine hundred tons of silver coin, with thirty- 
three millions of dollars. 





The yold is all kept in bags, each of which contains | 
five thousand dollars, and the bags are piled one upon 
the other in even columns twelve bags high. 

When the Sub-Treasury bill was before Congress, 
Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, and the Whigs generally 
saw in it the certain ruin of the Republic. Since the 
system was adopted, however, the sub-treasury bas 
received and paid something more than a billion and a 
half of the public money without the loss of a dollar, 
and without disturbing the course of business. 

A lady of great ability, Mrs. Lamb;editor of the 
“Magazine of American History,” has been looking 
into the vaults and ofiices of the sub-treasury recently, 
and she gives us a pleasing sense of its excellent and 
easy working. ‘The sub-treasurer, however, bas any- 
thing but an easy time. In one day the oflice has paid 
eleven thousand pension checks, averaging twenty-six 
dollars each, and it is not uncommon for the treasurer 
to sign his name three thousand times in one morning 
to bond and gold certificates. 

° —_— —~or— a 

DID NOT SEE IT. 

Until within a short time the trade dollar passed in 
our currency as worth one hundred cents. But recent- 
ly the merchants of a country town, in common with 
other merchants, entered into an agreement to give 
only eighty-five cents for it, all that it is worth to-day 


ed it and declined the glass of wine. 


| did not like sitting down to a wineless dinner. 


| they are not great enough to make me forget ‘the rock 
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But he resist- 

Mr. Adams com- 

mended him for his adberence to his convictions. 
After Mr. Wilson was elected to the United States 


not to seem singular, was astrong one. 


| found it very satisfactory in its effeets, notably in the 
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j hotel. ‘The table was set with not a wine-glass on it, | 


“Where are the wine-glusses?’’? asked several, loud | I 
enough to remind their host that some of his guests | 


“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Wilson, rising and speaking 
with a great deal of feeling, ‘“‘you know my friendship | 
for you and my obligations to you. Great as they are, 
whence I was hewn and the pit from which I was dug.’ 
Some of you know how the curse of intemperance 
overshadowed my youth. That I might escape, I fled 
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books. 
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method occasionally produces an effect which is more | 
amusing to spectators than to the teacher. During an 
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ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE 


¥ | 
examination in grammar, a teacher asked her class a With full College & ¢ lassical Preparatory Departments, | MUSIC pieces of Vocal and Instrumental Mu- 


The committee and visitors were delighted. Evident- 
ly the class had been thoroughly drilled. At last, one 
little boy, when asked a question, hesitated. ‘The sur- 
prised teacher repeated the question, and immediately 
wished she hadn’t, when the little fellow blurted 
out,— 

Please, ma’am, that isn’t my question; that’s Tom- 
my Hart’s question, and he’s absent.” 

A primary school-teacher, in one of our New Eng- | 
land cities, met with a similar experience. Having 
taken pride in imparting to her pupils much informa- | 
tion not found in their spellers and readers, she thought 
she would show this to the visitors on examination- 
day, and framed a set of questions, such as ‘‘ Who made 
you?” “What are you made of?” etc., and so drilled 





gave the first question, “Johnnie, who made you?” 

Noanswer. Johnnie was dumb as a fish. 

“Who made you?” the teacher repeated, in a tone 
intended to reassure the frightened child. But he ouly 
stared. 

“Why, don’t you know who made you, Johnnie?” 
asked the puzzled teacher, for the third time. 

**Please, ma’am,’’ exclaimed Johnnie, “I am the lit- 
tle boy what is made of flesh and blood; and—and— 
the littlke boy God made has got the mumps.” 








———_+or- — 
MOTHER-LOVE, 





as bullion. A farmer, shortly after the agreement had 


been made, went into a store and bought several arti- | 


cles. He offered in payment several trade dollars. The 
store-keeper was not quite as well posted in the matter 
as he might have been, so the old man rather confused 
him. 

“We can give you only eighty-five cents each for 
these dollars,” said the store-keeper. 

“IT don’t want no eighty-five cents for ’em,” answered 
the farmer. “I’m paying for your goods.” 

“[ mean that they are worth only eighty-five cents. 
‘They're trade dollars.” 

“I know that; I’m not a dunce. They are trade dol- 
lars, and Um tradin’ with you, aint 1?” 

“Yes; but you see, that dollar,” throwing one on the 
counter, “is worth only eighty-five cents.” 

“No, | don’t see that. Aint it a dollar?” 

“Tt’s a trade dollar.” 

“Well, aint there a hundred cents in a dollar?” 

“Yes, usually; but’—— 

“All right, then. LI offer youa dollar. The United 
States is good for it, aint she?” 

“Yes, good for one hundred cents on the standard 
dollar. But in this case” 








“But I don’t see why this dollar aint as good as any 
other. Now, do you?” 

“Well, no, not exactly; but you see, these dollars 
were made expressly for Chinese trade, and”—— 

“And what difference does that make? Aint we as 
good as the Chinese? 

“Yes, in some respects; but?—— 

“In some respects! I tell you, we’re a heap sight 
better. But I don’t see what the Government wants 
eighty-tive-cent dollars for; do you?” 

“No, not exactly; but I suppose the Government 
understands it.” 

“IT hope it does. J don’t. But I suppose I’ll have 
to take what I can git for ’em, though for the life of 
me I can’t see the justice of my losing fifteen cents on 
a dollar, Chinese or no Chinese.”’ 

The old farmer would have made a better lawyer 
than the store-keeper, for he knew how to confuse his 
antagonist; but by act of Congress for seven years the 
“trade” 
fore worth only what it will bring as “‘old-silver.” 

FIRM. 

Senator Henry Wilson was a self-controlled as well 
as aself-made man, He left his New Hampshire home 
early in life, and changed his name, in order to get out 
from under the baneful shadow of intemperance. He 
began on the lowest round of the social ladder, and 
chmbed up, rung by rung, until he became a political 
power in the nation. 

The first step he took in the ascent placed him on 
the pledge never to drink intoxicating liquors. The 
second step made him an industrious laborer, the third 
a diligent reader. 

He was sent to Washington to carry a petition 
against the admission of Texas into the Union. John 
Quincy Adams asked him to a dinner party, where he 
met with some of the great men of the nation. He | 
was asked to drink wine.. The temptation to lay 
aside his temperance principle for a moment, in order 
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dollar has not been legal tender, and is there- 
| 


Hunters engaged in their work of death are now and 
then taken aback by exhibitions of finer feeling among | 
their brute victims, that strike them like a rebuke. 
The ancient Hebrew law forbade the killing of a beast 
or bird with its young. 
who had made fast with his spear to one of the ‘sea- | 


’ 





horses’’ of the coast, says: 


I never in my life witnessed anything more interest- 
ing and more touching than the wonderful maternal 
affection displayed by this poor walrus. After she 
was fast to the harpoon, and was dragging the boat 


stand his object, I reserved my fire. Upon looking 
| closely at the walrus when she came up to breathe, I 
saw that she held a very young calf under her right arm, 
and he wanted to harpoon it; but whenever he poised 
the weapon to throw, the old cow seemed to watch the 
direction of it, and interposed her own body. 

She actually seemed to receive with pleasure several 
harpoons which were intended for the young one. 

At last, a well-aimed dart struck the calf, and we 
then shortened up the lines attached to the cow, and 
killed her with the lances. (This cruel practice of 
| wantonly wounding the young one is for the purpose 
| of attracting the herd, which always rush to the spot 
| on hearing the outcry of a calf.) 
| I don’t think I shall ever forget the faces of the old 
| walrus and her calf as they looked back at the boat! 
; The countenance of the young one was so expressive 
of abject terror, and yet of confidence in its mother’s 
power of protecting it, as it swam along under her 
wing; and the old cow’s face showing such reckless 
defiance for all that we could do to herself, and yet such 
terrible anxiety as to the safety of her calf !—Zamont’ 8 
“Seasons With the Sea-Horses.” 
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WANTED IT REPEATED. 

Carl’s band is the famous band o. Stuttgart. It has 
sixty members, and each one is a maeter of his instru- 
ment. The leader, Carl, is both a musician and acom- 
poser. Every day the band gives a free concert in 
front of the King’s palace. Several thousand people 
gather to hear the music, which is played half an hour 
at noon. Mr. Ruggles tells, in bis “Germany seen 
without Spectacles,” an interesting anecdote associated 
with this noon-day concert: 

Two years ago, the Hon. I’. Potter, then Ameri- 
; can Consul at Stuttgart, prese ae Carl with a selec- 

tion of American music, including the national airs of 
“Hail Columbia” and the “Star Spangled 3anner,” >| 
also several of the negro melodies and pieces which | 
became famous during the Rebellion. These Car! ar- | 
ranged for bis band to play, and had them published | 
for military and concert music. 

Ata grand military maneuvre of a portion of the | 
German army before the. Emperor, the Crown Prince 
and the King of Wiirtemburg, which took place near 
Stuttgart, the troops marched past the Emperor and 
his suite to the music of these American airs, played | | 
| by Carl's band : “‘Marching through Georgia,” “Tramp | 

tramp, the Boys,” “Dixie,” “Rally round the Flag, | 
Boys,” “Bonnie Blue Flag,” ‘Who's that Knocking,” 
“Swanee River,” “When Johnny comes Marching 
| Home,” and other familiar melodies arranged as a pot- 
pourri. 

Every one who heard them was delighted. It was 
something new and inspiring. Even the Emperor 
and his suite conld with difficulty keep quiet in their 
saddles. Finally the Emperor sent an officer to in- 

| quire of Carl what music he was playing. Returning, 
the officer doffed his brass helmet, and, bowing low, 
said, ‘‘He says it is American music, your Majesty.” 

“Return and tell him to repeat it,” said the Emperor, | 
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“Babies of Maumee. __ 
Potatoes they grew small, 
| Amt they ate them tops and all 
Maumee 
The babies Kichod and bawled, 
And ane whipped them all 
In Maumee; 
Castoria’s cured them all, 
No babies now that bawl 
In Maumee, 
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THIS IS THE MOST TEMPTING OFFER WE HAVE 
EVER MADE TO OUR READERS, 


OFFER No. 1, Dickens’ Complete Works, with 
Rack, as shown in cut, Large type, 14.586 pages, 188 
full-page illustrations. Size of book, 5x7 iyches. Bound in 
fine cloth, beautiful brown shade, almost a perfect imita- 
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trated. and Macaulay’s Engl and, 5 vols., 2900 pages, 
cloth bound. Our price, $3 acking, 20 cts. This offer 
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THE GREATEST OFFER OF ALL, From now 
until Oct. Ist we will send the celebrated Waterbury 
Watch, Chain <— Charm, with the amore offers, as 
follows: Offer No. 1, with Watch, 10,25 ; No.2, ®11.45 ; 
No. 3, $18; No.4. &8. 50; No.5, $11.25; No. 6, $5.50. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 
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fer cannot be contin- 
ued after Oct. Ist. If you do 
not order at once, please do 
so before Oct, Ist, 





















For the Companion. 


AT GRANDMOTHER'S, 


Under the shade of the posters still, 
Jilaes and locusts in clumps between, 
Roses over the window sill, 
Is the dear old house with its door of green, 


Never were seen such spotless floors, 
Never such shining rows of tin 

While the rose-leaf odors that came through the doors 
Told of the peaceful life within, 


Here is the room where the children slept, 
Grandmanima’s children, tired with ple 

And the famous drawer where the cakes were kept, 
Shrewsbury cookies, and caraway, 











The garden walks where the children ran, 
To smell the flowers and learn their names, 

The children thought, since the world began, 
Were never such garden walks for games. 


There were tulips and asters in regular lines, 
Sweet-williams and marigolds on their stalks, 
Bachelor's buttons and sweet-pea vines, 
And box that bordered the narrow walks, 


Pure white lilies stood corner-wise, 
From sunflowers yellow and poppies red, 
And the summer pinks looked up in surprise 
At the kingly hollyhocks overhead. 
Morning glories and larkspur stood 
Close to the neighborly daffodil; 
Cabbage roses and southernwood 
Roamed through the beds at their own sweet will. 
M 





y a year has passed since then, 
andmama’s house is empty and still, 
Grandmother's babies have grown to men, 

And the roses grow wild o'er the window-sill. 











Never again shall the children meet 
r the poplars gray and tall, 
er again shall the ¢ less feet 





Nev 
Dance through the rose-leaf-scented hall. 

Grandmamma’s welcome is heard no more, 
And the children are scattered far and wide, 

And the world is a larger place than of yore, 
But hallowed memories still abide, 

And the ehildren are better men to-day 
For the cakes and rose-leaves and garden walks, 

randmother’s Welcome so far uy. 

the old sweet-williams on their stalks. 

ARTHUR WENTWORTH EATON. 
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For the Companion. 


DID NOT DO IT. 

The Bible is now criticised and assailed as never 
before. Yet there never was an erain which it was 
so generally read and studied as it now is. 
was it more influential than now, and those who 
study it the most carefully daily find in its pages 
that which they have not mastered. An anecdote 
of the late Rev. Dr. R. J. Breckenridge, of Ken 
tucky, illustrates this fact. 

Dr. Breckenridge once said to a triend, “T sup- 
pose that there is no book written on any subject, 
or in any language, that | could not master im one 
year, if LT should set myself about it, 

“But [have made the Bible a special study for 
thirty-four years, and I never open it that | do 
It reminds me ot 
the great firmament. Penetrate as tar as you may, 
with the aid of the most powerful glass that the 


not discover something new, 


ingenuity of man has produced, and still there is | 


something beyond.” 

Another anecdote, in which Dr 
and the brilliant Tom Marshall are associated, 
brings out the beauty of the undefiled English of 
King James’ version ; 

Tom did not believe in the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, and was one day discussing the litera- 
ry merits of the Parables with Dr. Breckenridge 
At last Marshall, becoming excited, asserted that 
any scholar could write as good parables as those 
of the New Testament. 

“Tom, said the doctor, “if vou will write a 
production equal in its ideas and construction to 
the Parable of the Prodigal Son, L will agree that 
you are right and I am wrong, and I will give you 


three months in which to work. If it can be done, 


you are as well qualitied to do it as anybody 1} 


know.” 

Marshall accepted the proposition, and said he 
would do the work in twenty-four hours. In a 
week or two he returned, and said,— 

‘Doctor, that thing can't be done. I give it up.” 

—— 
A CYCLONE DESCRIBED. 

White Dog, an old Sioux chief, says, “Me 
vatch,” or understand, a cyclone, and he describes 
it in this picturesque style: “Big wind in cloud. 
Blow wigwam ’way off. Spit fire. Make roar 
like five big herd buffaloes. Always go that way” 
(pointing to the northeast). “Me see plenty of 
‘em; more than that many” (counting twenty on 
his fingers). ‘*When he come, Injun lie down on 
his belly and grab soap-weed and grass. Ugh! 
Big wind!” 





On the other hand, a farmer who saw a cyclone 
which whirled, near Channing, LL, describes it 
more minutely but less graphically. “The sun 
was shining all day Friday, and there was a stiff 
gale blowing from the southwest. About. six 
o'clock L noticed a funnel-shaped cloud, with the 
small end uppermost, coming toward the village 
trom the northwest. 

*‘At the same time a heavy rolling cloud came 
towards us from the southwest. Before the two 
clouds met the gale suddenly stopped, and there 
was a dead calm. 

“The clouds approached cach other almost a 
mile from where I was, and the counter-currents 
rolled them over upon one another backward and 
forward. 





Never | 


Breckenridge | 


PANION 








“The funnel-shaped cloud tipped completely | 
over, and its small end swept the ground. 

“There was a suffocating calm tor a few mo- 
ments after the clouds collided. The collision 
was marked by a clap of thunder and a glare of 
lightning. 

“Then came a roaring wind, and 1 saw the big 

j cloud that had been formed by the two sweep by. 
Its centre was of a yellowish color, but the top | 
and the sides were jet black. 

“It slanted downward toa pond, and I could see 
it sweeping up and 
water 

“It hitted the tences straight into the air, and 
they seemed to float in its bosom rather than 
whirl around. 

“I was about a mile out of the cloud s course, 
but the strong wind struck me downward to the 

earth. In half a minute the cloud passed, and 
then the hot sun poured down upon us brighter 
than ever.” 
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SHAVED. 

When Capt. Fred Burnaby took his winter ride to 
the East, he reached Oogentch on the Khivan frontier 
with a fourteen days’ beard on his face, and at bis re 
quest his. Tartan servant found a native barber for him. 
Judging by his description, we should say no beard 
cutting ever before created so much of a sensation. 
“On reaching the shop,” he says, ‘we dismounted and 


sat down in the recess by the barber's side. .\ crowd 


of natives gathered about, and soon greatly increased, 
and was each moment becoming more dense, the whole 
town having by this time become aware that an Eng 
lishman was within the walls, and that he was about 
to be shaved. 


“Moullahs, camel drivers, and merchants jostled one 
another to obtain a good view of the operation ‘Their 
bronzed faces glanced and peered through the fur of 
their Astrakhban hats, and the idea oecurred to me 
that, if the barber were fanatically disposed, he might 
think that it would be doing a good deed in the eyes of 
Allah and of his own countrymen, if he were forthwith 
to cut the throat of the unbeliever 

“There was not a single Russian in QOogentch, and 
no authority save ‘'.e moullahs, or priests, who, in all 
probability, would be even more fanatically disposed 
than the rest of the population. 

“The remark made by the district Governor of Ka- 
sala now came tomy mind ‘If you go to Khiva with- 
out an escort, the Khan will very likely have your eyes 
taken out, or order you into a dungeon,’ 

“However, the die was cast. | was in Khivan Terri 
tory, and in the hands of the barber, who was now 
busily engaged in rubbing a thin strip of steel on a 
whetstone, the former article supplying the place of a 
razor, « handle being considered an unnecessary lux 
ury. 

“The street in front of the shop was now completely 
blocked up by the crowd. The people behind, who 
were not able to see as well as they wished, called out 
} to their friends who hid the performance from them, 
and made them sit down, so that all could enjoy the 
spectacle. r 

“If their curiosity was excited, mine was equ 
roused. It was a strange scene, the crowd of 
faces, all staring intently into the recess. Even some 
women, in spite of the prohibitory law, had stopped 
for a moment, and were looking at the performance 
with unmixed astonishment, 

‘Tf Thad been in the hands of an executioner, and 
about to have my head taken off, this would not have 
been half so interesting to then, for was L not having 
my chin shaved? 

“What will he do next?’ asked one of the most cu 
rious of his neighbor 

*Perhaps have his mustache shaved,’ was the reply , 
‘but who knows? ‘These ‘nutidels have strange customs,’ 
and the excitement grew to boiling pitch. 

“My little ‘Tartar began to be rather alarmed. He 
had not antici «tsuch a gathering, and he murmured 
in my ear, ‘Please God, you do not get your throat cut. 
They might cut mine, too! Allah preserve us, and 
| bring us out of this scrape! Tlave your head shaved, 
and it will please them.’ 

“At that moment the barber had put the dirty thumb 
of his left hand into my mouth, and was brandishing 


















the razor in the air, no soap bemg used, as water was | 


cousidered quite sufficient. Even under the most fav 
orable circumstances, with a well-lathered chin and the 
sharpest of razors, being shaved, if one’s beard luxu 
riates in a two-weeks’ growth, is not a pleasant proe 
ess; but at Oogentch it was a highly painfal operation. 

“The razor, at each movement of the barber's wrist, 
tore out those ra in my beard which it was too blunt 
tocut. The people were delighted. They were not 
prepared for this feature in the entertainment, and 
they roared with laughter to see me wince. 

“It was over at last, with only a gash in one cheek, 
and no greater discomfort or tragedy followed, though 
the crowd laughed, or scowled, or made impudent re- 
marks, as pleased them best. It was a narrow escape.” 








tor 
| ROSA BONHEUCR, 


It is said that when Sir Edwin Landseer first saw 
Rosa Bonheur’s “Horse Fair,” he exclaimed, “It sur- 
passes me, though it’s a little hard to be beaten by a 
woman.” The exclamation was a magnanimous, though 
humorous, compliment to one of the few painters of 

| the day who deserve the title of “master.” Her con 

| temporaries pronounce her not only an original genius, 
| but the greatest of female artists. 

Nature has inspired her genius. 


While painting her 
great picture of the “Horse Fair,” she went twice a 
week to the horse-market. There she studied the horses 
and their Normandy owners and grooms. She loves 
to study the individual traits of animals. At her home 
she keeps, as favorite models, two horses, four goats, 
an ox, a cow, donkeys, sheep, dogs, several smaller 
animals, and a number of rare fowls and birds. 


‘The daughter of a painter, whose poverty compelled 
him to give lessona in drawing, Rosa Bonheur early 
showed her hereditary genius. When but ten years 
old she delighted to wander through the Bois de Bou 
logne, then a rough young forest. Throwing herself 
on the grass, she would pass hours in listening to the 
songs of the birds, or watching the effects of the sun 
light struggling through the wood. 

Broad dusty roads run through the forest. Little 
Rosa often stopped on the roadside and drew on the 
sand, with a stick, horses, cows, pear and then sur- 
rounded them with a landscape, dotted with windmills 
and cottages. ‘The drawing of the little artist frequent- 
ly attracted a group of persons. 

“You draw well, my little girl,” said one of her ad- 


mirers, as, on his knees, he examined the tracings in the | 


sand. 

“Yes, indeed,” replied the child, with a decided air. 
‘Papa draws well, too. e gave me lessons.”’ 
At the young ladies’ school, where her father paid 
for her tuition and board by giving drawing-lessons, 
xh 


ing absorbed her, and her sketches never failed to win 
the first prize. 

She also used her art to express her love of fun. She 

would cut ont caricatures of the older scholars and the 

| teachers. These she would fasten by threads to balls 

| of chewed paper, and then fling them to the ceiling, 

| where they dangled, to the amusement of the school. 








made poor progress in the ordinary studies. Draw- | 





Madame, the Principal, would sentence Rosa to bread 
and water, and then gather up the caricatures for her 
own album. 

After several years of drawing and painting in her 
father’s studio and at the Louvre Gallery, she resolved 
to be a painter of pastoral nature. The memories of 
her pleasant days in the Bois de Boulogne determined 
her choice. Having outlined her career, she used the 
necessary means to fill itin. She took long walks into 
the country and studied the streams, fields and woods, 


| and the flocks and herds which made them their haunts 


She and her father lived in four small rooms on the 
sixth story of a Paris house. ‘Tbe rooms opened out 
upon a little balcony, which Rosa made into a hanging 
garden where she installed a pretty sheep. For two 
years that sheep served as her model 

Three times a week the energetic young woman vis 
ited one of the Paris abattoirs, or slaughter-houses. 
There, amid butchers and disgusting surroundings, she 
sketched. She called often at farm-yards and markets, 
mingled with shepherds and horse-dealers, and roamed 
among the mountain pastures of France and over the 
Pyrenees of Spain 

The moral of her career is this Put energy of will 
into whatever you undertake. That, as Goethe says, 
makes the difference between the great and the small 


| mind. 


-~or 
For the Companion 


GROWING OLD, 


A little faltering here and there. 
A little less of brave intent, 
Specks on the things that once were fair, 
As day by day the years are spent,— 


A little lingering ‘twixt the lights, 
To muse on things that once were dear, 
Or mayhap from the hard-won heights 
To hide a sad, regretful tear 









A quickened vision sharp te sce 
In ev sweet a hidden sting— 


ry 

A something of grim propheey, 
With heart-sick doubt and questioning 

The path behind ties steeped in sun, 
Such magic hath a backward glance , 

But when with hopes and wishes done, 
Tossed on the wave of circumstance, 








We take the devious way alone, 
Comes haunting fear of dangers hid, 
The shadow of the great unknown 
Falls dark across the coffinelid, 
ELIZABETH A 





DAVis. 


— +e | 
AN OLD NEWSPAPER. | 
A dog eared old volume of the Scots’ Magazine, is 
sued monthly in Scotland, in 1780, gives us some new 
glimpses into the life and thought of men one hundred 
years ago. For example, the editor informs his 
British readers that he “learns from a gentleman from 


Virginia, that the colonists are paying an annual tax 
of forty pounds on each white member of a family and 
ten on each This inafamily of six would 
have been a yearly head tax of over a thousand dollars. 
Very few Virginians could then boast of an annual ! 
income so large. But the Scotch editor and his readers 
believed it and chuckled over “the way in which the 


negro ™ 


rebels were punishing themselves.’ 


A detailed account is given in this old newspaper 
of Christian Heineken, “the learned boy of Lubeck,” 
who at the age of four years spoke fluently German, 
Latin, French and Dutch, and underwent public ex 
aminations on the history of Europe, the doctrines of 
divinity, ecclesiastical history, geography, arithmetic, 
and anatomy, and repeated eighty psalms, two hun- 
dred hymns, and much of the New Testament. For 
tunately for himself, poor Christian died at that age. 

An anecdote now forgotten is told of Admiral Sir 
Givorge Rodney, which we reprint because the story of 
bravery and loyalty in this world ought to be an im 
mortal heirloom for us all. 

The English sailor was reduced to such poverty in 
Paris that he could not buy a dinner, The French | 
king empowered the Duke de Biron to offer him com 
mand of the French fleet, with a large estate. The 
Duke made the offer with great delicacy, but the bluff 
tar replied that although bis want bad driven him 
from his country, it could not make bim less her son. 
No offer could tempt him to quit her service. 

The Duke was so moved by the old man’s loyalty, 
| that he begged him to accept the loan of a thousand 
| pounds with which to return to England. Sir George 
took the loan, and hence it was a Frenchman who re- 
stored the bravest enemy of France to England. | 

Another pleasant anecdote is that of the first inter 
view of Chesterfield and Dr. Robertson. 

“sir,” said the courtly Englishman, “Iam bappy to | 
meet you, and happy to tind you speak Scotch. It | 
would be too much for us to bear, if you could speak | 
as well as write our own language better than our. | 
selves.”” 

‘There are in this old volume many little touches 
of human nature which bring us suddenly close to 
these unknown and long dead brothers. ‘The Earl of | 
Cork writes an epitaph on his dog, and when he him- 
self dies, it is said of him, ‘*Even the brutes that he 
owned were preserved to an old age by bis faithful 
care and tenderness.” 

Over Lady Lucy Douglas the simple inscription is 
written, “All who ever saw her wished to see her 
again.” 

‘There are details from day to day in this old paper 
of the frantic zeal of the bigot Lord George Gordon, 
interesting to the historian, but to us the little hints 
it contains of imperishable, every-day goodness, are 
more suggestive and helpful. 

+o 
CHASED. 
One of the toughest customers encountered by Sir 
Samuel Baker in his long African hunting experience 
was a big male “rogue”’ elephant, in the Latooke Val- 
| ley—upper Nile region. Unsubdued by shots, the huge 
beast showed fight, and after scattering all Sir Samuel's 
native attendants, including his two Mohammedan gun- 
bearers, Hamed and Yaseen, escaped into the woods. 
After following him two hours, Baker caught sight of 
him crossing a long level of grass. He renewed the 
contest, but instead of bagging his game, the game al- 
most bagged the hunter. 











} 


1 rode up a rising ground (says Sir Samuel) to recon- 
noitre. 1 found it clear of holes and far superior to 
the rutty bottom. My two mounted gun-bearers had 
now joined me, and far from enjoying the sport, they 
were almost green with fright when I ordered them to 
keep close to me and to advance. I wanted them to at- 
tract the elephant’s attention, so as to enable me to ob- 
tain a good shoulder-shot. 

Riding along the open plain, I at length arrived with 
in about fifty yards of the bull, when he slowly turned. 

| Reining ‘*Tetel” up, I immediately fired at the shoul. 
der. ‘The elepbant fell upon his knees, but recovering 
with wonderful quickness, he came at me in full charge. 
Fortunately, I had inspected my ground previous to 
the attack, and away I went up the inclination to my 
right, the spurs hard at work and the elephant, scream- 
ing with rage, gaining on me. My horse felt as though 
| made of wood, and clumsily rolled along in a sort of 
| cow-gallop. In vain I urged him by spurs and voice; 
not an extra stride could I get out of him, and he reeled 
along as though thoroughly exhausted, plunging in and 
out of the buffalo-holes instead of jumping them. 
Hamed was on my horse “Mouse,” who went three 
to Tetel’s one, but instead of endeavoring to divert the 
elephant’s attention, he shot ahead, and thought of 
nothing but getting out of the way. Yaseen, on ‘Fi- 
fil,” had fled in another direction, so I had the pleas- 
ure of being hunted down on a sick and disabled horse. 
T kept looking round, thinking the elephant would 
sive in; we had been running for nearly half a mile, 
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and the brute was overhauling me so fast that he was 
within ten or twelve yards of the horse’s tail, with his 
trunk stretched out to catch him. 

Screaming like the whistle of an engine, he fortu- 
nately so frightened the horse that he went his best, 
though badly, and I turned him suddenly down the 
slope and doubled back like a bare. The clephant 


| then gave up the chase, and plunged into the jungle. 


Another hundred yards’ run and he would have bagged 
me. 

In a life’s experience in elephant-hunting, I never 
was hunted for such a distance. The elephant was 
afterwards found dead in the jungle; but the natives 
had stolen and sold bis ivory, besides making meat of 
all his flesh. 


ee 
TRYING FOR WEST POINT. 

We have read with much interest an account in the 
New York Herald cf a recent contest of candidates for 
West Point, from the district of Hon. Orlando B. P. Pot. 
ter, who invited it. There were seven candidates. They 
were given seats at two green-covered tables, and pro- 
vided with pens, ink and paper. In order that the con- 
test might be perfectly fair, each one was required to 
write his name, age, residence, and the name of the 
school he last attended upon a slip, which was num- 
bered on the back. The candidates were then known 
by number alone. 

A list of fifty words with descriptive orthographical 
peculiarities was read by Mr. Jasper, and the contest- 
ants organized. themselves into a spelling ‘‘bee,”’ which 
resulted in the most proficient scholar missing ten 
words and the least proficient thirty-five. 

A proposition in arithmetic was then written upon a 


"blackboard, and there was much scratching of pens 


and silent moving of lips as the youths bent over their 
tasks with knitted brows. At the conclusion of the 
arithmetical problems, the candidates were instructed 
to write a composition in English. Five selected the 
Brooklyn Bridge as their subject, one wrote about 
West Point, and the other about ‘*Blood—Human.” 

At this point, Nos. 1,2, 4 and 7 were informed that 
they could no longer take part in the competition. 
They retired hurriedly with flushed faces. The three 
remaining young men started in on facts in history con- 
nected with the War of the Revolution and the devel- 
opment of the United States, which were called for by 
the blackboard. 

No. 3 wrote a compact statement of the facts on four 
pages of foolscap, and No. 6 used two pages, but did 
not give comprehensive replies. No. 5 was excused 
from participating any longer in the competition, and 
left the room, tearing up bis paper on history as he 
went. 

The contest was now narrowed to Nos. 3 and 6, For 
a moment they studied each other’s faces with an air 
of interest, and then they plunged into the mysteries 
of geography. After a few minutes of rapid writing 
the two papers were handed in, and while the candi- 
dates went into an adjoining room to undergo a physi- 
cal examination, a table of the percentages earned by 
the candidates was made up. 

The percentages of the two remaining competitors 
were as follows: 

No. 3—Spelling, 82; arithmetic, 94; composition, 85; 
United States history, 95; geography, 90. 

No. 6—Spelling, 80; arithmetic, 84; composition, 85; 
United States history, 75; geography, 75. Difference 
in favor of No. 3, 47 marks. 

When the candidates returned to the room, it was 
announced that No. 3 had been selected. His paper 


| was opened, and he was found to be Charles Downine, 


nineteen years of age. ' 


+o 
PUSSY’S GRATITUDE. 

Cats have the reputation of being selfish and at- 
But the 
following story, told in an English magazine, shows 
that at least one cat possessed gratitude and delighted 
toexhibitit: “She lived in a gentleman’s family, and on 
the best possible terms with the family dog. The dog 
was especially courteous to the kitteus of madame. 
One morning there was a tremendous storm of thunder 
and lightning. 


tached to localities rather than to persons. 


Pincher, the dog, was in the drawing- 
room, the cat with her family, in the garret. The 
dog was considerably disturbed—frightened, indeed, 
by the repeated flashes of lightning. 

“He had crept close to the master’s feet, when puss 
walked into the room with a disturbed air, and, mew- 
ing with all her might, she came up to Fincher, rubbed 
her face against his cheek, gently touched him with 
her paw; then walked to the door, stopped, looked 
back and mewed, all of which said as plainly as words 
could have done, ‘Come with me, Pincher.’ But 
Pincher was too much frightened to give any conso- 
lation to her. She returned and renewed her applica- 
tion with increased energy. ‘The dog evidently under- 
stood her meaning, but still crept close to his master. 

“So puss went off to look after her family upstairs. 
Presently she was met coming down with one of her 
kittens, and she made it to be understood very dis- 
tinctly that she wanted Pincher to watch this one 
while she went to fetch the others. 

“She was greatly disturbed by the storm, and the 
master followed her, mitigated her cares, assisted her 
in putting her family into a place of safety, and re- 
mained with her until the storm was over and all was 
again calm. 

“But on the following morning, much to his sur- 
prise, he found puss patiently waiting for him at the 
door of bis apartment. She accompanied him down 
to breakfast, sat by him and caressed him in every 
possible way. 

“She had always been in the habit of going down 
to breakfast with the lady of the house, but on this 
morning no coaxing could persuade her to go down 
until the master made his appearance. 

“She went to the breakfast-room with him, remain- 
ing, as has been said, until breakfast was over; then 
went upstairs to her family. She had never done this 
before, and never did it again. She had shown her 
gratitude for the care bestowed upon her little ones, 
and her duty was done.” 








eS 


OLD JOHN AND HIS WIFE, 
There is a silent lesson of true hearts, more forcible 
than sermons, in this touching little scene reported in 
the Knoxville (Tenn.) Tribune: 


In Sullivan County, near Bristol, live an old couple 
ov asmall poor farm where they raised two sturdy sous, 
both of whom fell in the war fighting for the cause 
that failed. 

The old people have worked along for years, barely 
earning a living. They had a few fruit trees growing 
on different parts of the farm, that last year yielded 
apn abundant crop. 

The old people gathered the fruit and dried it, and 
the other day, in a little one-horse wagon, carried it to 
Bristol to sell. 

The fruit was weighed, the merchant placed forty 
dollars’ worth of goods in the little wagon and forty 
dollars in cash in the old man’s hand. 

As the old lady received the money from her hus- 
band, and put it away in the old-fashioned purse, she 
said, as something seemed to rise in her throat,— 

“John, We are richer to-day than we have been since 
our boys went away to war.” 

The old man, without saying a word, threw his arms 
around his old wife and hugged her like a young lover, 
while they both cried like children. 

The clerk, who was standing near, crept quietly to 
the back part of the store and began dusting a pile of 
goods, that had no dust on them; and that night he 
asked his sweetheart to play “Will you love me when 
I’m old?” 
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For the Companion, 
THE PROUD POPPIES. 
There bloomed in a lovely garden 
A group of poppies gay ; } 
A mother and grown-up daughters, 
And splendid clothes had they. 


«Just see how they all admire us, | 
Because so gayly drest! 

Our robes of scarlet and purple 
By far outshine the rest. 

“The rose’s satin seems faded, 
Marigold’s yellow crown 

Looks dim, and pray who could fancy 
Lily’s colorless gown?” 


So they shook their silken dresses, 
And spread their skirts out wide, 

And danced in the golden sunshine, 
In a flutter of foolish pride. 

Just then a passing zephyr 
Gave them a playful shake; 

O poppies! without your garments, 
A pitiful sight you make. 

On the ground, their shining dresses, 
Purple and scarlet gay, 

All crushed, and ragged, and dusty, 
In dire confusion lay. 

Quickly their beauty had vanished, 
Gone was their silly pride, 

And nobody cared for the poppies, 
Whether they lived or died. 

The lesson my story teaches 
The children have surely guessed : 

Better be modest and humble 
Than ever so gaily dressed. 

+r 


For the Companion. 
ON A HILL. 


Sammy Bones lived on the very top of a hill, 
and the yard that he played in was almost all 
hill-side. 

So that if he happened to fall down, and got to 
rolling before he could get up again, he never 
stopped rolling until he reached the fence at the 
bottoin of the hill. 

But this did not happen very often. Really it 
never happened but just once that I know of. 

That time he did roll down hill, just like a log 
of wood or a keg of molasses—clear to the bottom. 

His mamma was sewing on the machine, by the 
sitting-room window, at the time, and chancing to 
look out, she saw her precious son rolling away ! 

And what was worse, he rolled faster and faster 
at every roll. 

Imagine her feelings ! 

But if you’re not a mamma yourself, there’s no 
use in trying to imagine—you can’t. 

But she need not have been so alarmed about 
him, tor half an hour afterwards her son was safe- 
ly on the top of the hill again—in the house. 

He had been rubbed with arnica here, and 
anointed with scented salve there, and he had a 
long strip of court plaster just above one of his 
eyes, and another strip across the bridge of his 
nose. 

Nevertheless, he was very happy. For besides 
having become a great hero, “achieved great- 
ness,’ as Shakespeare would say, he had also 
achieved some blackberry jam. 

And he did not get blackberry jam very often, 
not much oftener than he took a roll down the 
hillside. It was only because of the roll that he 
got the jam now. Sammy understood this fact; 
so withal, he felt that the accident was ‘‘all for 
the best,”—now that it was over 

While he ate his bread and jam, his mamma, 
with very red eyes, was giving her neighbor, Mrs. 
Smith, an account of the shocking affair, and of 
the mental anguish she had suffered while her boy 


Meg 
\ - ‘took hold of the shafts and began pulling. 


was not meddling with the stones, he thought. 


‘—_— Sr 





was taking his wonderful circular journey. 
“Why, I should think my hair would have 
turned gray with horror at the sight,” 


at the thought. 
began speaking, “‘if you’d just been the fellow that 


was a-rolling though! 
ing,” he added grandly, 


But a few days afterwards he found that “look- | you all ought to know, from its taste and smell. 


ing on” was something. 

It came about in this way : 

When Sammy’s father, who was a doctor, came 
home at noon on this day, he was in a great hurry. 


Mrs. Buel, who lived twelve miles out of town, | caterpillar spins a web of silk, and hangs its hind 
had had another stroke of paralysis, and he must } feet in it. 


go to see her right off. 

“T'll just take old Bill out of the shafts,” said 
the doctor, “and let him get some oats and a few 
minutes’ rest, and then off I must go again.” 

Then he put two stones before the front wheels 
of the buggy to keep it from rolling away, and 
went in to his own dinner. 

“Don’t meddle with those stones, Sammy,” he 
said the last thing. 

Sammy had had his dinner, and so had his two 
little cousins Meg and Milly, who were visiting 
nim. So they did not go into the house. 





-| den, flying about the tall flowering plants. 


she ex-| and a pink head and legs, feeding on an apple or 
claimed, wiping away some more tears that came | wild-cherry tree, keep it, and if you treat it well, 
| it will change into one of these beautiful Turnus 
“Oh!” interrupted Sammy just as Mrs. Smith | butterflies. 


Looking on aint noth- | will think unless you look carefully that it is ex- 


} 





THE YOUTH’S| 


COMPANION. 








—— get in the ae and play eae” said | cried and cried ; ond both of the shafts of the 
, buggy were broken clear off. 


pan in she and Milly claimbered, while Sammy 
Taking hold of the shafts and pulling a little 


He just pulled a “little bit,” when suddenly the 


buggy began to push. 


It pushed harder and harder, and Sammy got 


very red in the face trying to hold it in. 


“ 


But it wouldn't be held in! 
It got away from him, and rushed pell-mell 


| down the hill with those two little cousins inside 
| screaming “just awfully.” 


And Sammy could only stand still and look on, 


| just as his poor mamma had done when he rolled 
away a few days before. 


Oh! he felt dreadfully ! 
Then his papa rushed out, and his mamma 


rushed out, and his auntie, and Mary Ann, the 
hired girl, and they all chased the buggy down 
| the hill. 


But they did not catch it—not until it stopped 


of itself against the fence. 


Milly and Meg were not a bit hurt, but they | 


Mrs. Buel. 


looked so pale and sorry, and nobody gave him | 
any jam this time either. 


asked him if ‘‘Zookeng on™ 


So the doctor had to go on horseback to see 


Nobody scolded Sammy very much, for he 


But after a while his mamma smiled a little, and 
“wasn't something.” 

And Sammy looked very, very meek, and said, | 
Yes, mam.” Horatia CARLIN. 


————_ —+or 
For the Companion. 


WHAT HAPPENED. 


Two idle worms sent on an errand 
Sat in the road together, 
And instead of going about their work, 
They talked about the weather; | 
When a duck came by with a great quack, quack! 
And her eyes were red and her head was black! 


In her tail she’d a short green feather! 
* * * * 


And when she had done, 
Both worms were gone, 
She had swallowed the two together! 
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For the Companion. 


SOMETHING ABOUT INSECTS. 
Butterflies and Moths. 
What is this great butterfly, with yellow wings, 
a broad black band around the edge, yellow spots 
in the band, and two long swallow tails ? 
His wings have large black spots, and two or 
three black streaks. He is often seen in the gar- 


If yon find a green caterpillar dotted with blue, 


Another caterpillar, so much like it that you 
actly the same, lives on the sassafras, a tree that 


It becomes a black butterfly with one row of blue 

and two rows of yellow spots on its hind wings. 
Another butterfly, almost exactly like this sec- 

ond one, comes from a curious chrysalis. The 


Then it makes a loop of silk threads 
and hangs its body from it, sheds its skin, and 
becomes a yellow or grayish chrysalis, with ten 
little ears and something like a nose. 

After a week or two, the chrysalis opens, and 
the butterfly flies away, after his wings are dry. 

All butterflies and moths have wet, crumpled 
wings when they first come from the chrysalis. 
If you keep them in boxes, it is best to give them 
something to rest on while their wings are open- 
ing. 

The largest and most beautiful insects that you 


that if you see them flying about in the twilight, 
you will think them birds. 

Perhaps some day when you are in the woods, 
you will see a large pale-green moth, with long 
swallow tails. 

I know a little girl who found one last summer 
on the marble steps of a great building, but it had 
strayed away from its home in the trees. It is 
called the Luna, or moon-moth, from its color 
like moonlight. Its caterpillar likes to live on 
walnut-trees. 

If you look among dead leaves when they fall 
from the trees, you will sometimes find cocoons. 

A little girl whom I know was playing one day 
on the sidewalk in front of a church which has a 
great many maples around it, and picked up from 
the yellow leaves that had just fallen two or three 
that were rolled around something hard, that rat- 
tled. It was as large as a large sugar almond, and 
of nearly the same shape. 

She is watching for it to open, and some day, 
next June, or perhaps May, she will see two beau- 
tiful feathery antennx, and then some yellowish- 
brown wings, each with a spot in the middle of 
something as clear as glass. 

Around this spot on the hind wings she will no- 
tice a yellow ring and a large bluish-black spot. 

The moth, when its wings are fully spread, will 
be as long as one of your hands. 

Its name is Polyphemus, trom a one-eyed giant 
whose story you will read some day, if you do not 
know it already. 

Butterflies, moths, and hawk-moths are called 
scale-winged insects, because the dust that comes 


is really made of little scales, that are put on like 








| Will find are moths. Some of them are so large 


shingles on the roof of a house. Cc. M. H. 
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This, I am sure we ne’er should do. 

I think that cows are this, don’t you? 

This, in your hand, will cause you pain, 

Some people hold these, that is plain. 

This is sometimes made a tea, 

These are workmen, you'll agree. 

This you must always strive to be. 

A city this, “far o’er the sea.” 
Acrostics. 


Now if you read these lines aright, 
A great event will meet your sight. 
Think of some boon to all mankind, 
Then soon you will the answer find. 


2. 
KATY’S DOLLY. 
(Blanks.) 


They call me Katy; but before I — 
An English poet had my other ——; 
And a big mountain is the very —. 


F. 8. 


F. 


One time my father came from —; 
Look on the map, and you the State can —, 
And he brought home this doll to little 





I think my dolly’s worth a silver 
One, two, three, four, I couldna guess how —. 
I named her for that State; Peall her —— 


My dolly is a wee, bit bonny —., 
Mate for a bairn, and not a splendid ——; 
She’s nae fine lady with a watch and —. 





Her dress is calico, and very — 
With bright blue ribbons on her Quaker —— 
This a Scotch lassie, and must have a —. 


She’s one sweet, sonsie dolly, and *twas —— 
When she got broken, so a surgeon - 
To make new bands and feet; but now ’m—. 
(The endings of each verse rhyme.) 5. L. B 
3. 
° 
NOVEL COMBINATION PUZZLE. 


The following eight sentences are proverbs, and are 
to be made complete by inserting every other letter in 
the blank spaces. When these are found, take the cen- 
tral letter from a word in each sentence and read down, 
and you will obtain the name of a celebrated general 
who was born on Aug. 15, 1763. 

» M-N-Y -A-E- T-E -A- P-R-E-T; 


2 M-D-C-N-S -R- N-T -E-N- T- L-V- 0-; 





3, H- I- H-P-Y -H- I- C-N-E-T; 
4, T-E -R-0- 0- T-E -U-D-N- I- I- T-E -A-I-G; 
5, T-R-A-E-E- F-L-S I-E -0-G; 
6, H-L- A -0-F -S -E-T-R -H-N -0 -R-A-; 
7, M-K- A -R-N- 8-E- A-D -0-N -0- G-}; 
8, F-N-Y -A- B-L- B-A- A-D -H-N- I- F-O-R. 
c. D. 
4. 
CITIES. 


The definitions in each line give the name of a city; 
the location of each in country or State is in paren 
thesis. 


1, A cravat and an evergreen. (Sweden.) 

2, A Turkish governor and part of a tree. (Syria.) 
3, Nine and five and an exclamation. (Asia.) 

4, A girl’s name and a Roman garment. (N. Y.) 
5, A small stream and a waterfall. (N. Y.) 

6, A contest, and a divider. (Poland.) 


A tree, a prohibition and an exclamation. 


-~1 


(Ohio.) 


8, A water bird and the ocean. (Wales.) 
9, A small body of water, myself anda fruit. ‘In- 
dia.) J.P. B. 
5. 
DIAGONALS. 
* * * * * 1 * * * * * 
* * * * 2 * 2 * * * . 
er epee ene ee & © 
* * 4 * * * * * 4 * * 
ee £26 © O © 8S * 
6 * * * * * * * * * 6 
a a a a a ae a ee | 


The letters of the 
their numbers, show 
who was born in 1683. 

Read the lines down. 

7th line—The order of this king’s succession to the 
crown. 

5—Ancient Scottish king—his ancestor—who died by 
assassination. 

9—Ancient Saxon king—his ancestor—whose daugh- 
ter was accounted the wisest woman in England. 

11—An ancient foreign king—his predecessor—who 
made his way to the throne by conquest. 

1—A royal city noted for its works of art—in archi- 
tecture and painting. 


diagonals, read in the order of 
the name of a king of England 





great potion te of statues of militar y heroes, 

4—A royal city where nearly all the pearl buttons are 
manufactured. 

8—A king of former days, whose wife being con- 
verted to Christianity, introduced that form of relig- 
ion into his kingdom. 

6—A country whose present king was elected from 

a foreign kingdom. 
10—Name of the king last referred to. 
Aunt Lizzir. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Bul, bul, bulbul—BuLBu.e. 

2. 1, D-read-full-y; 2, F-at-all-y; 3, S-I-err-a; 
E. there. A- ° 


4, 
5, P-leas-an-t; 6, F-at-home-d. 
3. 


3, 3, 4, 
Goldenrod, hollyhock, sunflower tall, 
6, 7, 
Poppy; nasturtium, pimpernel small, 
T 12 


Soarlet lobelia, larkspur blue, 
15, 16, 
May weed, taney, gourd and rue, 
iy, 19, y 21, 
Rare water- lilies, and —— -bush swee t, 
24 26, 
Trim August gardens, . 8, and streets. 
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from their wings when you handle them carelessly | 
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Institution, 





The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any time during the year. 

The Con 1 is sent to subseribers until an expli- 

cit orde eived by the Publishers for its discon- 
tinuance, so all payment of arrearages is made, as 
required by law, 

Payment for the C ompanior when sent by math, 
should be made in ney Orders, Bank Checks, 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF “THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
tous inaletter must do it on their own responsibil- 
ity. 

Renewals,—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed, 

ineontinuane es, — Remember 

t be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
h S$ paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
your or shows to what time your subscription 
8 paid. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 

















that the Publishers 
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THE STOMACH, 
The stomach has no more to do with digestion than | 


| 


* have the liver, pancreas and intestines. Each contrib. 


utes to the process of digestion. By the constant mo- 
tion of the stomach, the food is more fully brought into 
contact with the digestive glands. In this, and in its spe- 
cial action in at length forcibly expelling food from it, 
the stomach is not particularly different from the ver- 
micular (worm-like) motion and expulsive power of the 
intestines, 

The stomach acts as a receptacle by which we are 
enabled to take a sufficient quantity of food at con 
venient intervals, not 
ing. Even its power to reverse its action, as in vomit- 
ing, is possessed, and sometimes used, 
tines. 

The glands near the intestinal opening of the 
ach (the pylorus) secrete an alkaline fluid; 


30 that we may be always eat 
by the intes. 


atom- 
the others, 


THE YOUTHS 


| ment commission and army officers, which fairly de- 
served to be classed among eloquent speeches, 

He was a splendidly-formed Indian, with large, mus- 
cular limbs, an unusually fine head and expressive eye. 
He was dressed in all the paraphernalia of savage taste. | 
He was painted with rich, bright colors, laid on with- 
out stint, and when he rose to speak he looked, in pur 
— energy, like an athlete about to enter upon a 
yard contest in the stadium, with his veins standing 
out like cords and his lips compressed. 

He pleaded against the removal! of bis tribe to some 
other reservation, and bis heart was in his words. He 
was in earnest. He meant everything he said, and 
there were bursts of eloquence which would have elec- 
trified members, lobbies and galleries of the House at 

Washington had they emanated from a Congress 
man. 

The Indian’s eloquence was all the more effective 
because it was spontaneous. His eloquence and his 
rhetoric, impassioned both, were forest-born. It was 
oratory in voice and gesture, not garrulity like that 
which obtains too often at Washington. 


* = | 


AN UNAWED IRISHMAN, 


In the stories told of kings travelling in disguise, the 
humble peasants who discover them, are always over- 
whelmed with surprise and reverence to find themseives 
standing in the presence of royalty. An Irishman, 
| however, would not be affected in that way. His lack 
of reverence or his wit would save him from fear or 
An amusirg anecdote is told of an Irish- 
man who was caught disobeying orders, whose impu- | 
dence and wit saved him from a reprimand, and possi- 
bly more serious consequences 


| 





| s 
confusion. 


The superintendent of a New England railroad, soon 
after he had entered upon his duties, set out one day 
to walk up the track of the road on a tour of inspec- 
tion. Just outside the city he met an Irishman at work 
on the track. | 

*“Good-morning, sir!’ said the superintendent. ‘‘Got 
a good job?” 

“Faith! it’s small pay that 1 get, it is indade; and | 
it’s moighty lonesome worruk wid no comrade but me 
pipe. No, sorr, it’s not a good job at all, at all.”’ 

“Isn't it? Well, let’s see, aren’t you breaking one | 
of the company’s rules?” 

*An’ what rule is that now?” 

“Why, hasn’t the new superintendent madea rule 
that any workman found smoking while on duty shall 
at once be discharged ?” 

“Faith! an’ little harrm will it do for a poor feller to 
smoke his pipe whin he's tampin’ ties. Where's the 
blame, begorra? An’ who'd be afther tellin’ the su- 
perintendent? He’ll niver bear of it at all, at ali, PU 
warrant ye!"’ 

“Don’t be so sure of that, my friend. 
be the new superintendent myself.” 

The Lrishman looked sharply at the stranger for a lg 
moment, then, without removing the pipe from his 
mouth, resumed his work, saying, with an air of indif- 
ference,— 

“Well, sir, an’ ye’ve a moighty fine job, anyhow, if 
yer only amart enough to kape it!” 

The superintendent was obliged to laugh, and went 
his way, leaving the man to smoke his pipe in peace. 


I happen to 


+> 


BEAR ‘AND BEER, 
A Boston bar-tender, learned not long since, the ex- 
pressive meaning that lurks in the Western phrase, “I 





an acid. 
Vomiting does not necessarily imply a foul stomach. | 


Kach, however, equally digests meat. 


A thought—in a sensitive person—a blow on the head, 
tickling of the nerves near the gullet 
influence 


, the sympathetic | 
It is | 
purely a nervous action, and the nerves causing it may 
Even the foul contents of 
the stomach cause the vomiting only by irritating the 
Hence the pain and vomiting of 


of other organs, may cause vomiting. 


be irritated in many ways. 





nerves of the brain. 
sich headache may be due either to a foul stomach, or 
solely to an independent irritation of the central | 
nerves. 





Meat is digested inthe stomach; fat, bread, and other 


articles further along. But the stomach is not 
The latter can be 
digested just aa rapidly and well in a bowl, 


ain at the right temperature, | 


essen | 
. . . . | 
tial to the digestion even of meat. | 


with pep- | 


Of course, the pleasure of eating depends on nerves 
in the mouth, And the food, too, 
is as readily digested if put into the stomach through 
a hole in the side. | 


not in the stomach. 





It is now found that, in certain diseases, the stomach 
may be thoroughly and advantageously washed out dai 
ly, and the food introduced through a tube, 


patienta can be taught to do this themselves. 


and that 


= - 
LAUGHED AT. 
To hear of suffering from heat in the Arctic regions 
sounds incredible to those who have never been there. 
Lieut. Gilder relates the experience of his party from 
while with Schwatka 
“King William’s Land,” and declares that probably 


this cause, one summer in 
nowhere on the earth is the traveller more annoyed by 
acute sun-burn than in the frigid zone. 

The heat of ordinary exercise compels him to throw 
back the hood of his fur coat, 
and mornings preclude his not wearing. 


which the cool evenings 
By thus ex- 
posing his head, not only his entire face becomes blis 
tered, but especially—if he is fashionable enough to 
wear his hair thin on the top of his head—bis entire 
acalp is affected about as severely as if a bucket of 
scalding water had been poured upon it. | 


Ata later period than that of which T am writing, | 
Lieut. Schwatka’s eutire party, while upon a sledge 
journey from Marble Island to Camp Daly, were so 
severely burned that not only their faces but their en- | 
tire heads were swollen to nearly twice their natural 
size. And a fine-looking party they were! 

Some had their faces so swollen that their eyes were 
completely clos on awakening from sleep. When 
one was fortunate enough to be able to see the others, 
he could not refrain from laughing. 

All dignity was lost. Even the august commander 
of the party was a laughing-stock, and though he 
knew why they laughed at each other, he could not 
quite understand why he should excite such mirth. 
Pretty soon he saw his face ina mirror,and found 
that when he tried to smile, his lips were so thorough- 
ly awollen that the effect was anything but happy. 
The contortion expressed sentiment, but hardly that 
of pleasure. He could readily have been taken for a 
grimacing idiot or a malicious lunatic, according to 
the preference of the beholder. 


—___q___—_—— 
INDIAN ELOQUENCE, 

The red man would make a far better appearance in 
history if fewer of his deeds and more of his speeches 
had been reported. From the scanty specimens of 
aboriginal oratory that are preserved, it can hardly be 
denied that Indians are naturally eloquent. A _ remi- 
niacence of one red man’s speech is given in the New 


| refused to budge, and finally 





| station to the place of exhibition, opened the door of 





| mowing,” 


| the driver’s attention to the sore spots, asked him not 


| run over before the car should proceed. 


don’t want any bear.”’ A bear, while being transferred 
with the other animats of a menagerie from a railroad 


his cage, escaped from the wagon, and lumbered into a 
drinking-saloon, 


Several men in the saloon made a wild rush for the 
back door on seeing the beast enter, but the bear went 
directly to the bar. The bar-keeper, whose back was 
turned, looked round on bearing the noise. 

When the man of drinks saw the animal standing on 
his bind legs, his fore paws resting on the edge of the 
bar, his mouth wide open, displaying a fine set of 
glistening teeth, he looked not upon the order of his 
going, but dashed through an open window to the side 
walk, shouting, as he alighted,— 

“You can have him! I don’t want bim!” 

For some time, nobody dared enter the place, 
though the bear stuck to his position, ‘‘moping and 
and executing a sort of solemn dance on his 

Finally the keeper of the animals came 
and tried in vain to get the beast out of the 


hind legs. 
back, 
room. 

Then an appropriate thought occurred to several per 
sons at once, and they shouted in unison, “He wants a 
drink!" 

The keeper seized the idea and put it in practice. 
Pouring out a libation of beer, he offered it to the 
bear. He lapped it up greedily, and then, his thirst 
being assuaged, suffered himself to be quietly led back 
to the wagon and his cage. 


> — 
HOW SHE DID IT, 

The wrongs of both human and brute sufferers 
would be soon and effectually righted if all the com: | 
passion felt for them had with it the resolution and 
prompt action shown in the following instance. A 
correspondent of the Boston Jerald says: 


As a Philadelphia street-car was moving up Ninth 
Street on Wednesday afternoon, a lady on the sidewalk 
noticed that one of the horses was in great pain from 
a galled shoulder. She stopped the car, and calling 


to drive the unhappy beast any farther. 

The man attemped to drive on, but the lady stepped 
| in front of the horses, and declared that she would be 
Of course a 
crowd gathered, and in its wake came a policeman, 
who endeavored to effect a compromise; but the lady 
y the officer ordered the 
driver to unharness the horse then and there. | 

Having accomplished her purpose, the humanitarian | 
turned her attention to her own rights, and caused both | 
conductor and driver to be arrested for attempting to | 
push her from the track. As the party moved . 

} 





toward the police station, a crowd of five hundred per- 
sons cheered vociferously. 





a 


GOT THERE. 

The Detroit Free- Press is responsible for the state- | 

ment that a “native” on the railroad from Grenada, 

Miss., engaged a berth in the sleeping-car. He had 

never before been inside a car of the kind, and every- 
thing astonished him. 


When the porter came to make up the beds, the na- 
tive was greatly perplexed, but as he made no direct | 
appeal, it wasn’t my duty to post him. 

He was the first one to make preparations for bed. 
He glanced anxiously around, pulled off one boot, and | 
then took a rest for five minutes. When the other boot 
came off he had solved the problem. Pushing his 
boots under the berth, he started for the rear platform, | } 
and nothing was heard from him for about ten min- | 
utes. Then he put his head into the door and called | 
out,— 

“All you uns in thar, look out, for I’m coming!” | 

And come he did. He had disrobed while standing | 
on the platform, made a bundle of coat, vest and 





Orleans Times- Democrat 


The writer, some years ago, in the Northwest, heard 
a young Indian chief make a speech before a Govern 








pants, and as he shot into bed after a run up the aisle, 
he gurgled out,— 

“Old Mississippi may be a little slow, 
gits thar just the same.” 


but she allus 


| ATED SAPONACEOUS DENTIFRICE, 


COMPA 


A Second Edition, 
The little book “Mackinac Island” has had such an ex- 
tensive circulation as to necessitate a second edition, 











Waich has just come out. The book is mailed free upon 
application to O. W. RUGGLES, General Passenger 
Agent Michigan Central Railroad, Chicago. [Adv. 
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A good artificial food, flesh and heat-producing, 
with a proper degree of mineral elements, is found in 
Mellin’s Food, Mothers wishing robust infants should 
not fail to test this article, which is highly lauded by 
leading physicians as the best substitute ever offered, 
All druggists have it, (Ade. 





iaiaanianiie 

To make the gums healthy, use BROWN’s CAMPHOR- 

Made only by JOHN 

Sold everywhere at 2 cts, [Ade. 
> 

Living witnesses certify to the efficacy of Hood's 

Sarsaparilla, Ask your neighbor. 100doses,$l.  [Adv. 
+ 

No scrofulous infection can resist the purifying 

power of Ayer's Sarsaparilla. Sold by druggists. [Adv. 
_ +> 

Halford Sauce isa good remedy for dyspepsia. [ Ade. 
+> 


1. BROWN & SONS, 


Halford Sauce, most pertect relish of the day. [Adr, 








Vroom & Fowlers! oe 


re 2 cents 


SHAVING SOAP, |. tissue 


Colgate & ia, S 
VIOLET 








The tender and delicate odor 
of freshly gathered violets is ex- 


haled by this delicious violet 
| TOILET water. The tenacity with which 
the refreshing uroma clings to 


woven fabrics, to the hair and to 
the skin is very remarkable, 





WATER 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 


The most effective external 
Remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases and for beautify- 

* ing the Complexion, 

CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
Ask for Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, and see 
that the name of C. N, CRITTENTON is 
on each packet. 

Sold by druggists, 25 cts.; 3 
cakes, 60c,, and mailed to any 


BEFORE &AFTER 
USING 


GLENNs 


sh op 


SKIN DISEASES. 
5 cents extra per cake, by 
C. . N. CRITTENTON, Prop. 115 Fulton St., New York. 


A WHOLESOME CURATIVE. 


NEEDED IN 


Every Family. 


AN ELEGANT AND RE- 
FRESHING FRUIT LOZ.- 
ENGE for Constipation, 
Biliousness, Headache, 
Indisposition, &c. 
O07 SUPERIOR TO PILLS 
and all other system- 
regulating medicines. 
HE DOSE IS SMALL, 
THE ACTION PROMPT, 
THETASTE DELICIOUS. 
Ladies and children 
like it. 
Price, 25 cents. Large boxes, 50 cents. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. | 


THE BEST HOMES 


For 10 Million People are in 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
WASHINGTON AND OREGON, 
Along the Line of the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


which traverses the Great Wheat-raising Belt of 
America, 


THE LAND OF No. 1 HARD WHEAT. 


MILLION ACRES of the best agricultural, min- 
eral, forest and grazing lands now open for settle- 
ment. 
20 a acres of 


per acre, on five yea 





address on receipt of price, and 






















* time if desired, 














railroad land for sale at $2.60 to | 


20 M illion acres of Government lands open to set- | 


tlers FREE, 


For maps and pamphlets address and mention the 
COMPANION, 


CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 


Land Commissioner N. P. R. R., St. Paul, Minn, 


** 7 owe my 
Restoration 
to TTeaith 
and Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 
REMEDIES.” 


Testimonial of a Boa- 
ton lad, 


y- 





ISFIGURING HUMORS, _Humiliating Erupiions, 
Itching Tortures, Scroft Salt Rheum, and Infan- 

tile Humors, cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES. 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, cleans- 





| es the blood and rspiration of impurities and poison- 


ous elements, and thus removes the cause. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Iteh- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from CUTICURA, is indispe n- 
sable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin 
Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents: Soap, 25 
cents; Resolvent, $1. 
Co., Boston, MASS. 





For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, 
liness, Durability and Cheapness,U nequalled. 
MORSE BI » Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 








POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL | 


AUG. 16, 1883. 


VEGETABLE 
SICILIAN 


HALL’S 
Hair Renewer. 


Seldom does a popular remedy win such a strong hold 
upor the public confidence as has HALL’S HAIR RE- 
NEWER. The cases in which it has accomplished a com- 
plete restoration of to the hair, and vigorous 
healih to the sealp, are innumerable, 

Old people like it for its wonderful power to restore 
to their whitening locks their original color and beauty. 
Middle-aged people like it because it prevents them from 
xetting bald, keeps dandruff away, and makes the hair 
grow thick and strong. Young ladies like it as a dress- 
ing because it hair a beautiful glossy lustre, 
and enables them to dress it in whatever form they wish. 
Thus it is the favorite of all, and it has become so sim- 
ply because it disappoints no one. 


color 






vives the 


BUCKINGHAWM’S DYE 


FOR THE WHISKERS 
Has become one of the most important popular toilet 
articles for gentlemen's use. When the beard is gray or 
naturally of an undesirable shade, BUCKINGHAM’S DYE 
is the remedy. 
PREPARED BY 


R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N. H, 


Sold by all drugyisis. 
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A Medicine fora Woman. Invented by a Woman. 
Prepared by 1 by a Woman. 


Vj e weed fw Ded L, LEE 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 
Is a Remedy 


For all those Complaints and Weaknesses so 
common to our best population, 


IT IS A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 

Tt revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harn monizes the organie functions, gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and early summer time. 
t®~ Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. .2! 

Itis a blessing to overworked women, and has won 
such 2 name and rape among scientists, pharmacists and 
the people, that its sales are unprecedented. 

t?" ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. . 

[t removes taintness, flatulency, destroys all cravi 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 
backach, is often permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times and under all cire ‘umstances 
harmony with the laws that govern the system, 

For the cure of Kidney Compiaints of either sex this 






























act in 


| Compound is unsurpassed, 


LYDIA E. 






PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is te dat 233 ane 5 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also in the form of lozenges, on re- 
ceipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham free- 
ly answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamphlet. 
Enclose stanip. Address as above. Mention this paper. 


N nily should be without LYDIA FE. PINKHAMS 
LIVER PILLS. They eure constipation, biliousness 
and torpidity of the liver. 25 cents per box. 

te~ Sold by all Druggists. 


TERRIBLE SUFFERINGS 


Dr. R. V. Prercr, Buffalo, N. Y.:—I aii a friend 
who suffered terribly. purchased a bottle of your 
“Favorite Prescription,” and, as a result of its use, she 

| is perfectly well. J. BAILEY, Burdett, N. Y. 
Ir. Picree’s “Golden Medical Discove ry” and “Pleas- 
| ant Purgative Pellets” purify the blood and cure cone 
stipation, 
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